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Art. I. Travels in the Morea, Albania, and other Parts of the 
Ottoman Empire; comprehending a general Description of those 
Countries; their Productions; the Manners, Customs, and Com- 
merce of the Inhabitants: a Comparison between the ancient and 
present State of Greece; and an Historical and Geographical 
Description of the ancient Epirus. By F.C. Pougueville, M.D., 
Member of the Commission of Arts and Sciences, &c. Trans- 
lated from the French by Anne Plumptre. Illustrated with En- 
gavings. 4to. pp. 482. 2l.2s. Boards. Colburn. 1813. 


rpmeven the title-page omits the necessary information of the 
date of these travels, we learn from the work itself that they 
were performed several years before they were communicated to 
the public; for that the author left France in 1798, in the ca- 
_ pacity of a physician belonging to the Commission of Arts and 
Sciences destined to accompany Bonaparte to Egypt and the East : 
but that, soon after he landed in Egypt, ‘he lost his health, and 
was obliged to set out on his return to Italy. Having embarked 
with other French gentlemen and officers on board a tartan of 
Leghorn, he had the misfortune to be captured by a Tripoli cor- 
sair, and was subsequently landed in the Morea at the port of 
Navarin, the antient Pylos. War having been by this time de- 
clared by the Turks against France in revenge for the invasion 
of Egypt, he and his companions were treated as prisoners, and 
marched into the interior of the Morea, and afterward toConstan- 
tinople ; and the remarks occurring in the course of this involun- 
tary tour form the subject of the first part of the volume. — The 
second describes the extensive country known by the modern 
name of Albania, which, in point of limits, nearly corresponds to 
the antient Epirus: but the observations on this region were 
not made personally by Dr. P., being the produce of some 
of his friends and countrymen, who like himself suffered con- 
finement in Turkey, and who put into his hands the materials 
collected in the course of their peregrinations. 
* ‘To fall into the power of the Turks, without any prospect 
of release, was no very desirable circumstance : but the author 
was disposed fo rejoice at whatevertelieved him from the dread- 
ful image of African slavery; and he felt a sensible pleasure 
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in treading on classic ground, and in being enabled to contem- 
plate the scenes of the memorable exploits of antiquity. He 
begins, accordingly, to make a very particular record of his ad- 
ventures from the time of his being set on shore in the Morea. 
From the moment of the appearance of the travellers, the Bey 
of Navarin had cast an eager eye on their baggage, and appro- 
priated to himself and the members of his council every article 
in it, with the exception of the books 3 which, appearing to this 
barbarian to be things of no value, were allowed to remain. 
‘The profession. of. physician, however, soon enabled Dr. P. to 
enjoy a sort of latitude scarcely compatible with the designa- 
tion of prisoner; and, being called to attend families of rank, 
he had a good opportunity of exploring various parts of the 
country. He commences by an account of the town of Nava- 
rin, the streets of which are disty and narrow, but fts port is 
spacious. In its neighbourhood, is the island of Sphacteria, 
celebrated as the refuge of eight hundred Spartans in the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war. ‘The name of the antient 
Pylos is retained, it seems, to this day, but the place is a village 
of sixty houses; and the country around is still arid and sandy, 
as described by Homer. 

From Navarin, the author set out under a strong guard for 
Tripolizza in Arcadia. He and his companions began their 
journey by passing Mount Temathia; beholding, at a distance on 
the right, the sea-port of Coron, built on the site of the antient 
Colonides, and considered, on account of its harbour and po- 
pulation, as the richest trading townin the Morea. Proceeding 
towards Arcadia, they entered the plain bordering the Pirnazza, 
the antient Pamisos, and admired the extent and fertility of the 
prospect before them. They were now in the month of 
December, yet the olives were still loaded with fruit, and the 
leaves of the fig and mulberry trees were only beginning to 
turn yellow. Vines covered the sides of the surrounding 
mountains, which consisted of Ithome on the north, and the 
long range of Taygetus, (or, as it is now called, Pentedaktylon,) 
on the east. ‘This plain was the most fertile part of the antient 
Messenia, and the scene of very remarkable actions in the long 
war between its inhabitants and their more powerful neighbours 
in Laconia. — Dr. P. and his friends were next taken. through 
the town of Andreossa, or Androussa, a place of modern date, 
beautifully situated at the foot of a mountain. The inhabitants, 
however, like many in this region, belong to the class of mau- 
vais sujets; im plain English, they are little else than robbers 
by profession. The Albanian escort treated the natives with 
very little ceremony, being accustomed to turn them an¢i their 
furniture out of their houses to make room for their qwn ac- 
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commodation. Proceeding in a northern direction, the tra- 
vellers had an opportunity of seeing troops of wild boars, from 
which their dogs found it necessary to keep a respectful dis- 
tance. They soon afterward crossed the ample stream of the 
Pamisos, over a bridge of four arches, and saw at a distance 
the town of Mauromathi, situated a little to the eastward of the 
antient Messene. A journey of fourteen or fifteen miles from 
the Pamisos brought them to the foot of the ridge of ‘Taygetus; 
and, on ascending the high ground, they perceived, in the looks 
of the inhabitants, symptoms of health and vigour in a higher 
degree than that in which those blessings are allotted to their 
brethren in the plains. ‘The travellers here passed the pleasant 
village of Leondari, the Peloponnesian Leudra; near which 
are the sources of the Eurotas, or Vasilipotamos, as it is called 
by the modern Greeks. Proceeding to the rich and spacious 
plain of Tegea, they beheld, at some distance, the sources of 
the Alpheus, and arrived at last at Tripolizza, where they re- 
mained several months. 

Arcadia and Achaia. — At Tripolizza, Dr. P. had an oppor- 
tunity of appearing in the character of a physician, and of tra- 
velling through the surrounding district to gratify his literary 
curiosity. He thus made an extensive survey of the neigh- 
bouring country, and had an ample opportunity of observing 
the erroneous statements of the geographers of modern Greece. 
He saw likewise many melancholy vestiges of the ravages of 
the Albanian soldiers, who were called into the Morea in the 
war of 1770 to resist the Russians. On the defeat and re-em- 
barkation of the latter, the Albanians still continued to treat 
the Morea as a hostile country, and did not cease to plunder 
until they could get little to gratify their cupidity. At that fatal 
epoch, the towns throughout the province of Faneri (the ter- 
ritory of the antient Megalopolis,) were sacked, and the moun- 
tains and vallies of Messenia were strewed with dead bodies. 
Tripolizza, the present capital of the Morea, and residence of 
the Pacha, is said to be built from the ruins of Megalopolis, 
Tegea, Mantinea, and Pallantium, without being on the site of 
any of those places. It stands in a spacious valley, at the foot 
of Mount yl twenty-five miles west of Argos, ten south 
of Mantinea, and nearly three north of Tegea. In its mosques, 
are many precious antique columns and inscriptions, introduced 
into the modern buildings in a very unskilful manner. — Like 
other towns in the Morea, it rose in insurrection on seeing the 
Russian flag wave over the country, and three thousand of its 
inhabitants are said to have been the victims of this rashness. 
Lhe adjacent plain is so. extensive as to contain seventy-two 
villages, and to present one of the finest prospects in Greece. 
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Though the site of Mantinea is now a marsh, some vestiges of 
the walls still remain; which seem to have been about eighteen 
feet in thickness, and to have surrounded an oval space of 
about a league in circumference. The town appears to have 
had four principal gates, leading to as many roads in the re- 
— directions of Arcadia, Argos, Tegea, and Megalopolis. 
The marsh of the present days has been formed by the bed of 
a stream called Ophis being choaked up ; and this stream, after 
a course of a few miles, is lost in a gulf answering to one of 
the subterranean caverns of Mount Menalus. Here, as at the 
lake of Lerna, much difficulty occurs in ascertaining the depth 
of water, because the feet sink into the ground on approaching 
its borders. 

The modern town of Patras stands on the site of the antient 
Aroe, in an amphitheatre at a little distance from the entrance 
of the Gulf of Lepanto; and the largest vessels can anchor 
here under shelter of the mountains of Epirus to the north, and 
of those of Peloponnesus on the south. Easterly and westerly 
‘winds are comparatively little feared in this latitude, and at 
Patras their force is broken by the direction of the bay. The 
town contains a number of Jews; who, as usual, make them- 
selves very active in every thing that relates to business. The 
country around is rich in fruit, particularly in grapes and olive 
trees. ‘To the north, the prospect is extensive: but, in the 
south it is circumscribed by a mountain in the immediate 
neighbotrhood. . The town, however, is in a state of rapid 
decay, in consequence of its great insalubrity.— Dr. P. is fond 
of declamation, and would, on no account, omit the occasion of 
pouring out (p. 53.) a high-sounding eulogium on the heroism 
of the Christians who fell three centuries ago, at the battle of 
Lepanto, contending against the Turks. ‘ With what cries,’ 
he says, ‘must the shores have resounded before the roar of 
cannon dealt out death to both parties !’ This effusion, though 
abrupt, is nothing to some that occur in other parts of the 
book. In one-passage, (p. 27.) the reader is startled by a 
sudden apostrophe to ‘ Apollo, King of the Menades, and to the 
deities of the Eurotas.’ ‘The appeal to these personages is 
soon succeeded by a pathetic description of the palpitations of 
Dr. P.’s heart when he was searching for the ruins of Mantinea. 
It is fair, however, to add, that he had made a kind of general 
salvo for these ebullitions in his preface. ‘ If I should be ac- 
eused,’ he says, ‘ of mingling imagery too liberally with my de- 
‘scriptions, I must entreat the reader to recollect that I was 
travelling over the classic spots which inspired the great poets 
of antiquity, and that.I wished to paint the manners of the 
-Arcadians in all their genuine simplicity and naiveté.’ 
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When he chuses to drop his figures, the author is a clear and 
accurate describer of localities. From Tripolizza, he proceeded 
in quest of the site of Megalopolis, which was for some time 
considered to be Leondari, but which is now admitted to be the 
modern Sinano ; and the identity of the latter is established by 
the remains of the different roads which united at Megalopolis. 
The ruins of a church and of the stadium are still discernible; 
but the town is a wretched representative of its predecessor, 
and consists merely of an assemblage of miserable huts of mud 
or clay, Caritena, which appears to stand in the situation of 
the antient Gorthys, is a healthy and comfortable place, the 
population being between 2000 and 3000, and almost exclu- 
sively Greek. All the villages in this district are built on the 
slope of mountains ; on account of the frequent inundations of 
the Alpheus, and for protection from the Laliote plunderers, 
who make frequent incursions hither from Mount Pholoe. It 
has been asserted that no remains of the celebrated city of 
Olympia could now be traced: but M. Fauvel, a friend of Dr. 
Pouqueville, has described with much minuteness (pp. 65, 66.)a 
variety of relics which appear to leave no doubt of the identity 
of the spot. He fixes it near the conflux of the small river 
Cladeus and the more copious stream of the Alpheus. In the 
course of his investigations, he was much delighted on discover- 
ing that the inhabitants called the neighbouring village Andilalo, 
or *¢ Village of the Echo ;” a circumstance remarkably connected 
with the observation of Pausanias, that the Greeks attending 
the Olympic games were accustomed to listen to an echo which 
repeated the sound seven,times over. Were the surface of the 
ground dug up, it is probable that many vestiges of Olympia 
would be found hidden under the sand and earth which 
have been accumulated by the incessant overflowings of the 
Alpheus. This river, bringing down soil from the sides of the 
mountains, with leaves and other vegetable substances, has in 
the course of ages raised the ground near its banks, and even at 
a considerable distance from them, to the height of several feet; 
which operation has been going on ever since the abandoned 
state of the country caused the neglect of the mounds that, in 
better days, preserved the adjacent plains from inyndation. 

Laconia.—The author’s attention was particularly directed to 
Maina, the mountain-district in the eastern part of Laconia; the 
inhabitants of which have in every age bidden defiance to the 
invaders of the rest of Greece. So far back as the time of the 
Romans, they bore the name of Earega: Awxones,and the Turkish 
pashas have in vain endeavoured to reduce them to subjection. 
Their territory consists chiefly of the extensive ridge of moun- 
tains known by the general name of Taygetus ; their popula- 
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tion is computed at 40,000; and their men at only one 
fourth, or 10,000. They cherish an implacable hatred to the 
Turks, and an ardent predilection for any nation, whether 
French or Russian, of whom they hear as taking part in hosti- 
lities against the Ottoman empire. It is in vain to beset their 
defiles, or to attempt to subdue them; they are animated by an 
unconquerable spirit, and never fail to make their assailants re- 
pent the invasion. He who travels in the plain by night sees 
proofs of their vigilance, in the fires which are lighted along 
their stations on the mountains. Their chiefs are chosen b 
the public voice, and owe their elevation to the splendor of 
their exploits : 


¢ The young Mainotti, accustomed from their infancy to the use 
of arms, inured to fatigues, familiarised with dangers, are always 
ready to measure their strength against that of the ‘T'urks. The very 
name, indeed, of a Turk inspires them with fury. Their courage, 
or perhaps it may be called temerity, is doubtless increased by the 
perfect knowledge they have of the natural strength of their country, 
of the advantages it possesses in its defiles, where an enemy very 
much superior in numbers to themselves may be effectually resisted. 
A stroke has not unfrequently been suddenly planned at a meal, and 
executed at the same moment, almost always with complete success, 
The innate love of rapine, the image of poverty, the exaggerated 
ideas they form to themselves of the riches Ef the Mussulmans, and the 
profound hatred they bear them, are amply sufficient to urge them 
on, when their imaginatigns are the least exalted, to any undertaking.’ 


So far we recognize the commendable characteristics of a 
people determined to be independent: but an additional inquiry 
exhibits the unpleasant side of the picture : 


¢ By an unfortunate fatality, these chiefs, always restless and am- 
bitious, keep their cantons in a habitual state of discord. It is only 
when their common danger unites them that the Mainotti appear in 
a favourable point of view: in their ordinary habits they must be 
objects of aversion to every one who has the happiness of having been 
- born in a civilized country.’— 

‘ United among themselves when they have a foreign enemy to 
combat, the Mainotti as soon as the danger is past are seen to aban- 
don themselves to dissensions at home, which often terminate in dye- 
ing their hands with blood. Implacable in their hatred as in their 
vengeance, they are only brought to relinquish the one or the other 
by the voice of the most respectable old men in the canton.’ 


Unhappily for the navigator, the inhabitants of the coast 
of Laconia partake largely of the bad features of their country- 
men in the interior. Speaking of Kolokina or Kolokythia, the 


place at which the Eurotas empties itself into the sea, Dr. P. 
remarks ; 
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'¢ The entrance of the river is navigable at all times for pretty 
large barks, and they should follow the right bank in going up 
the stream. The bay of Laconia is dangerous to European ves- 
sels that are not very much upon their guard, as it is the usual retreat 
of the plunderers which this cape sends forth. These marauders set 
sail at the close of day from some of the ports of this inhospitable 
coast, and rove about in the neighbourhood of Cerigo to seek for 
their prey. Woe to those navigators who are without arms, or who, 
indulging in a deceitful tranquillity, suffer themselves to sleep! they 
are massacred without pity.— 

¢ A Greek vessel of Cephalonia, carrying the Russian flag, and 
having on board the contributions of the Morea for the. combined 
armies before Corfu, was ‘overtaken by a tempest in the latitude of 
Cerigo. No longer in a state to keep the sea, it was constrained to 
run into Porto Vitilon on the western coast of Maina. It had no 
sooner entered here than it was assailed by the Mainotti, and every 
passenger on board, to whatever nation or sect he belonged, was 
completely plundered. ‘The very women swam up to the vessel to 
partake in the spoils, and some were even drowned in returning, 
trom the weight of the booty they were carrying away. The Turks 
who were on board were worse treated than the rest ; for the Mai- 
notti, after having destroyed the vessel, exposed them to sale: the 
Greeks got off only with the loss of all their property. I was some 
time after in a vessel where one of them was among the number of 
the sailors, and he wis still so terrified with the recollection of the 
adventure, that he scarcely could give me the account of it.’ 


The natives of the southern shores of Laconia, who com- 
mit these robberies, are distinguished by the significant name of 
Cacovouniotes, and are a distinct tribe from their inland neigh- 
bours, the Mainots. A third class, considerably less ferocious, 
inhabits the town of Mistra and the adjacent vallies. Mistra, 
which contains 15,000 inhabitants, is situated at the distance of 
a mile and a half from the spot on which Sparta stood, and 
is formed from the ruins of that far-famed city. The streets of 
Mistra are narrow, dirty, and built on uneven ground: 
but the trees surrounding the houses have a pleasant appear- 
ance. The Eurotas is between 160 and 200 feet wide, and is 
crossed here by a stone-bridge of six arches. In summer, it 
almost hides itself among the reeds growing on its banks: but 
in winter, on the melting of the snow in the mountains, or on 
the occurrence of heavy rain, its bed is soon filled, and it rushes 
down with a grand and impetuous torrent. The lofty chain of 
‘Taygetus supplies the streams which feed the Eurotas, and may 
be considered as the great natural bulwark of Laconia on the 
west. This ridge, in its whole length from the centre of the 
Peloponnesus to Cape ‘lenarus or Matapan, extends nearly 
seventy miles. ‘The modern Greeks give it the name of Pen- 
tedaktylon, from the conspicuous appearance of five particular 
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summits. Two leagues south of the site of Sparta, is a cele- 
brated defile or passage called “The Gates,” by which the 
Lacedzemonians were accustomed to march their troops to the 
invasion of Messenia; and a pass, somewhat similar, divided 
on the north’ the respective territories of Tegea and Sparta. 
Both defiles were known by the name of Hermeum, from a 
statue of Mercury which was placed in a central part of each. 

The people of Mistra and the neighbourhood, though 
not quite so independent as their vy ase on the hills, are 
much less in a state of subjection to the Turks than the. Greeks 


to the northward: 


¢ They are tall in stature, their features are masculine and regular; 
they are the only Greeks of the Morea who look up to the Turks with 
an eye of manly confidence, as if feeling themselves their equals; nor 
can this be otherwise, as they are brave even to rashness. Why am I 
obliged to add that they have an innate inclination to rapine, which, 
joined to a sort of natural ferocity, renders’ them extremely vindictive 
and dangerous ??— 

‘ The Laconians differ as much in manners as in dress from the 
Arcadians their neighbours. The latter carry the scrip and the crook, 
and lead a perfectly pastoral life ; the inhabitants of Sparta, on the 
contrary, sing of combats, are of a lively and restless character, and 
easily irritated. The Arcadian, attached to his valleys and his ri- 
vulets, sees nothing beyond his own horizon: the Laconian, more 
haughty, endowed with greater energy, has no wish so dear to his 
heart as to see the Turks humiliated. The one, clothed in white 
woollen spun and wove by the hands of his wife and daughters, 
makes mats, draws the oil from his olives, presses the juice from his 
grapes, milks his ewes and his goats, brings the produce of his in- 
dustry to sell in the town, and, content with the little gains that they 

rocure him, returns peaceably and contentedly to his bowers. The 
yo om sed of Taygetes manufactures arms, clothes himself with 
stuffs, the dark colours of which are emblematic of his character, 
handles the ax, mingles with caravans, goes on military expeditions, 
seeks dangers, and in them seems to find his true element.’ 


Argolis.—In the course of his progress eastward, Dr. P. 
visited Argos, Mycenz, and the site of Lerna. Of these, 
Argos is at present the only considerable place; and an attentive 
search would probably be rewarded by the discovery of several 
interesting reliques. On the side of Argos that looks towards 
the forest of Nemea are a number of mounds, where fragments 
of bas-reliefs are occasionally discovered. To the east of the 
town flows the Planizza, the antient Inachus; and, as the town 
stands on the declivity of a hill, it commands a noble view over 
the gulf which once bore its name, but which is now called 
the Gulf of Nauplia. The population of Argos is nearly 
10,000, of whom three-fourths are Greeks ; and the chief trade, 
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as in former days, is in horses. Mycenz is only a few miles 
from Argos, and retains enough of the remains of antiquity to 
mark its site. Lerna is distant about six miles from Argos, 
and is at present a mere village to the northward of its cele- 
brated marsh or lake. The soil around this marsh is a sort of 
peat, covered with reeds, so that it is dangerous to approach 
the water, and difficult in fact to determine at what part it ac- 
quires a depth sufficient to intitle it to the name of lake. In 
breadth, it is inconsiderable, not exceeding a hundred yards. 
It is evidently formed by the waters from the neighbouring 
mountains, and is kept at a level by a rivulet which flows out 
of it, and soon falls into the bay of Argos. The village of 
Lerna is a place of some trade, but is afflicted with all the 
unhealthiness of a marshy. district; the inhabitants having a 
sallow look, and being subject to intermittent fevers. 

Manners and Character.— After these topographical remarks, 
the author proceeds to delineate the character of the Greeks, at 
least of those of the Morea, to whom indeed his observation 
was chiefly confined. Here he appears to hold a proper me- 
dium between the unfavourable reports of M. de Pauw, and 
the too flattering opinion of M. Guys, who imagined that he 
had found antient Greeks in the abodes of their forefathers. 
In point of personal appearance, the Moreans are well made, 
robust, distinguished by animated features, gay, fond of amuses 
ment, and make themselves agreeable companions, their con- 
versation abounding with ornament and metaphors. On the other 
hand, they have no regard to veracity, and perjure themselves 
without scruple for a trifling advantage in trade or otherwise. 
They express their hatred to the Turks in a strain of great 
exaggeration, and they affect to talk in a similar manner of their 
love of liberty: but the fact is that they are strangers to zeal of 
any kind, except in behalf of their religion. Believing, like 
their Mohammedan oppressors, in predestination, they are ready 
to sacrifice the Turks without scruple in a moment of success; 
and, when fortune becomes unfavourable, they bow their own 
necks to the slaughter, in the full assurance that they are earn- 
ing a crown of martyrdom. Such was the case throughout the 
Morea, during the unfortunate invasion of the Russians in the 
war of 1770. — With all this hatred of the Turks, they bear 
a still greater jealousy and dislike to the Catholics; a jealousy 
most assiduously cherished by their priests, who are continually 
alarming them with the maledictions that are uttered by the 
Pope against al! who are not of the number of his diseiples. 
Lhe community of religion may be at a future time a conside- 
rable bond of union between them and the Russians, since we 
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may take it for granted that the triumphs of their church will 
be always their chief incitement to insurrection. 

A great obstacle to the improvement of this country consists 
in the unfortunate circumstance that the instruments of exac- 
tion for the ‘Turks, the Codja-bachis, are generally selected 
from the Greeks, which has the effect of creating division 
among themselves ; and if to this we add the spirit of intrigue 
and quarreling, which seems to be innate in the Greeks, we 
must entertain but very limited hopes of their acting with union. 
Dr. Pouqueville is somewhat more courteous to the Morean 
females, among whom he was able to trace several of the 
models which called forth the powers of Apelles and Phidias. 
The portion of labour to which they are subjected is moderate, 
and the climate of the Morea is pure and vivifying. Rarely, he 
says, does a widow think of contracting a second engagement. 
The Greek women, however, he admits, are miserably destitute 
of knowlege, and keep up conversation only by a natural vivacity 
of imagination. ‘They believe almost invariably in sorcery, and 
pay money to gipsey fortune-tellers, with as much credulity 
as if these impostors were the oracles of fate. They are 
unacquainted even with the proper method of house-keeping, 
being much sequestered from society after they are grown 
up. — ‘The men retain most of the exercises of antiquity, with 
the exception of the discus: they practise wrestling exactly 
in the manner described by Homer; and the rage for dancing is 
almost universal. Rhapsodists still exist among them, who 
celebrate the exploits of warriors in songs, accompanied by the 
lyre: but several of their airs are borrowed from the Italians. 
The Albanian Greeks, too, have their music, but it is wild and 
barbarous, like the people by whom it is used. One of its fa- 
vourite subjects is the expression of contempt for the Turks ; 
since, though the Albanians have professedly adopted the Mo- 
hammedan mode of worship, they take every opportunity of 
shewing their alienation from their Ottoman brethren. 

M. Pouqueville devotes a chapter (p. 163.) to the modern 
Greek language, and to the present state of knowlege among 
those who speak it. He is less hostile to the accent of the pre- 
sent day, than those whose taste is formed on the pronunciation 
which is acquired at our schools and colleges. Many persons, 
and we confess ourselves to be of the number, have experienced 
mortification on hearing the sonorous diphthongs of the Greeks 
stripped of their melody in the mouths of the present inhabi- 
tants of the country: but Dr.P. maintains that the accent is 
still pleasant and harmonious. ¢ Every man with an unpreju- 
diced mind and a musical ear would turn away,’ he says, ¢ from 
the scholar, to indulge in the delight of hearing the orations of 
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Demosthenes, the sweet modulations of Anacreon, or the sub- 
lime descriptions of the bard of Ilion, read by a Greek even of 
the present times. It is by associating this pronunciation with 
the happy rhythm of the antient Greeks, that one can conceive 
how an orator could captivate an audience by merely reading 
his productions.’ Great diversity in pronunciation, however, 
exists between the Chian, Smyrnian, and Constantinopolitan ac- 
cent; the consequence of which is that the modern language ap- 
pears to differ more from the antient than it does in fact. Young 
Greeks of good family occasionally travel into foreign countries 
for the study of medicine, and generally return considerably im- 
proved. The books hitherto translated into their language, from 
the publications of the rest of Europe, are insignificant: they 
have been printed chiefly at Venice and Vienna, and have passed 
through a double ordeal, the Inquisition, and the ‘Turkish police. 
The true method of aiming at the re-establishment of Grecian 
independence is to improve the system of education ; and their 
priests seem the only persons likely to be efficient in promot- 
ing this desirable object. A corresponding progress jn manu- 
factures, and in agriculture, would be a necessary preliminary : 
but it is no easy matter to say how property of any kind can be 
increased, under sucha government as that which at present rules 
these people; it being a fact that the magistrates and soldiers, 
who are appointed to restrain disorders, are themselves fre- 
quently the authors of them. Can we wonder, therefore, that 
the peaceful arts should be neglected, in spite of one of the 

most favourable climates in the range of the temperate zone ? 
Climate. — The air of the Morea holds a medium be- 
tween the scorching heat of Egypt and the cold of the northern 
part of Europe; its winter is short, and a beneficent dew 
fertilizes the soil in the early days of spring. The prevalence 
of unhealthiness is local, and is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
long and miserable neglect of cultivation. While in the 
course of ages the rivers have overflowed and formed vast 
marshes, the woods have been destroyed by the shepherds, and 
the hills consequently deprived in a great measure of fructifying 
showers. The winter in Greece comes on with falls of rain, 
and thunder-storms; the cold beginning to, be felt in De- 
cember, but not being severe until January. In February, 
vegetation returns, and spring may be said to begin with 
the first days of March. ‘The summer is fully set in by the 
month of May, and continues to October. At this time, much 
unhealthiness prevails in particular situations ; such as the low 
grounds of Elis, or the valley of Argos, with its rice-grounds, 
and poppy-fields. Other places, such as Coron on the coast of 
Messenia, Caritena in the interior, and elevated spots in 
5 Laconia, 
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Laconia, are in general exempt from the visitation of maladies, 
In October, the rains come on, and seem to bring with them 
a kind of new spring. Unfortunately, the water in many parts 
of Greece is not pure, the wells being frequently shallow, and 
having the bad qualities of marsh-waters. In winter, they are 
troubled, and overflow; in the dry season, they are either 
exhausted or fetid. The water of the rivers is fit for use 
only in the latter part of winter and the er part of spring ; 
the channels being at one time filled with quantities of 
sand and mud, at another almost dry, or affording little else 


than stagnant pools. 

The state of medical knowlege in Greece is very ill calculated 
to counteract the effects of unhealthy situations; the chief 
practitioners being travelling doctors, of Italian origin, who 
assume the plausible name of xado tate, or good phy- 
sicians :” 

‘ They are very expert at making widows and orphans; but 
the indolent Turk, though he is the daily witness of their feats 
in this way, regards them only as the ministers of fate, feasts 
them and pays them, nor thinks of imputing their want of suc- 
cess in the healing art to any thing but an immutable fatality. 
Under the shelter of this prejudice, the caloiatros continues to prac- 
tise his art, and to reap the harvest of it. He is accompanied by a 
servant, who executes tle several offices of interpreter, page, 
steward, and puffer; and who, trained up in the secrets of his 
master’s art, after a few years sets up for himself as a successor of 
the great Hippocrates.’ 

¢ The caloiatros in chief of Tripolitza, the father of the wandering 
faculty, was a Greek who sold tobacco at the bazar. He had been 
eook in a public-house at Montpellier, and had a variety of specifics 
and amulets for relieving pain.— A good dose of jalap, of manna, or 
of Glauber salts, and above all bleeding, (for nothing is to be done 
without bleeding,) are their great weapons, so that one might con- 
clude them to be of the same faculty with Moliere’s physician. No 
less impudent than ignorant, they are continually boasting of the 
eures they have performed at such or such a place, taking care how- 
ever that it shall always be one at a considerable distance ; to hear 
them talk you would suppose that they bleed without its being per- 
ceived, and draw a tooth with the point of a stiletto. - There is not 
a town in the Levant, be it ever so inconsiderable, that has not its 
fEsculapius. In confidence and perjury they do not yield to the 
Greeks ; and too much of the same species to have any complacency 
towards each other: no one ever mentions a brother but in terms of 
the most sovereign contempt. ‘They are besides for the most part 
conjurors, nay, by an extraordinary combination of talents, almost 
any thing that may be desired of them.’ 


Albania. — We conclude our extracts from Dr. P.’s work 
with some passages in which he describes the character of the 
gnodern inhabitants of Epirus ; 

¢ The 
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¢ The Albanians, who may be called the Scythians of the Turkish 
empire, have but few wants. I speak here of the people in the 
country. Their houses are in general nothing more than a ground. 
floor ; and they sleep upon mats or thick cloaks. Little sensible to 
the variations of the atmosphere, they lead an equally laborious life 
the whole year through. Contented with a little, they live princi- 
pally upon milk, cheese, eggs, olives, and vegetables: they eat very 
little meat, occasionally fish, or salt-fish, Sometimes they make 
bread; but often eat their corn or maize ouly boiled. — 

¢ The Albanian shepherds, who are equally warriors, are clothed in 
a sort of coarse woollen stuffs, for the most part never wearing linen ; 
or, if worn, it is never changed, but left till it falls off in rags. 
Sober and active, they are contented in their journeys, or when at 
their labour, with a little boiled rice or corn, while singing, dancing, 
and gaiety seem all the relaxation they desire from fatigue.’—. 

‘ The Albanians are seldom less than five feet nine inches in height, 
and are extremely strong and muscular, ‘They have oval faces, large 
mustachios, a great deal of colour in their cheeks, a brisk animated 
cye, a well-proportioned mouth, and fine teeth. ‘The neck is long, 
and the chest broad; the leg slender, and with very little calf. 

‘ Thus formed to endure fatigue, and to engage in distant expe- 
ditions, the Albanians or Arnaouts form a part of the military corps 
in every province or district of the Turkish empire, from the shores 
of the Euphrates to the mouths of the Drino. In Egypt they have 
become celebrated. They are well known among the Barbary states ; 
nor have they scrupled to associate themselves with the turbulent 
rebels who infest Romelia. The trade of a brigand excites no blush 
in them, since it is accompanied with danger; and they vaunt their 
prowess no less in these predatory expeditions, than in those to which 
real glory is attached.— 

‘ The women who bring this race of semi-barbarians into the world 

artake in the vigour of their organization. ‘They do not live in the 
indolence of harems, but labour hard; and no less than the men eat 
their bread with the sweat of their brow, frequently even sharing the 
dangers encountered by their husbands and their sons. Their fea- 
tures are strong; their muscles firm, and endowed with great elasti- 
city: they are therefore little subject to disease, and preserve the 
freshness of youth much longer than the women of Greece. The 
continue to become mothers till an equally advanced period of lif 
with the women in more northern countries. ‘They sleep upon the 
same mats with their husbands, are like them clothed in coarse woollen 
garments, and often march with their legs naked during the most ri- 
gorous cold of Albanian winters.— 

‘ Besides the bravery which is natural to the Albanians, they have 
a frankness of character not common among the eastern nations: 
they show their esteem or contempt for any one equally without dis- 
guise and reserve. —Their openness of character is carried so far, that 
they never think of dissembling their views when they endeavour to 
obtain any post. Money is their object, and this they freely avow.— 

‘ As bad Mahometans as they are brave soldiers, they show ex- 
treme negligence with regard to the external ceremonies of their 

worship, 
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worship, and believe as little in the Prophet as in Jesus Christ : they 
more frequently, indeed, make their asseverations in the august name 
of the latter. It seems not a little extraordinary to hear the words 
Maton Theon, Maton Christon, perpetually coming from the mouth 
of men who profess the faith of the Koran.’— 

¢ The Greeks who inhabit Albania, though perfectly distinguish. 
able from the native Albanians, have more of the habits of barbarism 
than the people of the southern provinces of Greece, and of the 
Greek islands. ‘They even lose here a part of that duplicity and 
want of honour of which they are generally accused. This may pro- 
bably arise from their feeling more stronglyyamong so independent a 
race, the dignity of their nature, and from their not being obliged to 
degrade Mtceslves so low in crouching at the feet of an oppressor.’ 


This publication will be found to contain a great number of 
useful observations ; and the mind that has dictated them is 
evidently calculated to feel the grandeur of the scenes which it 
contemplated. Unluckily, however, with Dr. P., as with many 
other Frenchmen, the exercise of intellect is not in proportion to 
that of the imagination; and the reader, who takes for granted 
all that the author chuses to believe, will have the mortification 
of frequently finding himself in error. In the very beginning, 
Dr. P. tells us (p. 10.) of the massacre of the Lacedzmonians 
in the island of Sphacteria: though here was no massacre, 
but a regular attack, at the end of which the three hundred 
Lacedemonians, who survived out of the four hundred and 
twenty that were originally cooped up in the island, were 
carried prisoners to Athens. In another passage, (p. 81.) Dr. P. 
gravely declares that Athens would have been utterly destroyed 
by the Spartans, ¢ if some verses from the Electra of Sophocles 
had not disarmed their general Lysander.’ As well might he 
have said that the repetition from Ossian of Fingal’s lamentation 
on the evils of war would have induced Bonaparte, in his days 
of success, to turn his sword into a ploughshare. Lysander 
was not less of a calculating politician than the Corsican ruler 
of France. In addition to these historical inaccuracies *, we ob- 
serve various delinquencies of a minor cast: such as Taygetes 
for ‘Taygetus, Pamissus for Pamisos, Menale for Mount Mf- 
n¢lhus, and a woeful inaccuracy in Greek printing, (p. 102.) 
which must be shared, we apprehend, between the printer and 
the fair translator. Still, the volume will be read with interest ; 
and it is satisfactory to find that the Morea exhibits to an atten- 
tive traveller a much richer field of observation, than we might 
expect from the depreciating tone and meagre reports of those 
who, like Mr. Galt, having passed through the country as they 





* We may have occasion to refer again to this point, in re- 
viewing Mr. Habhouse’s Travels in Albania ; that gentlemen having 
disputed some of M. Pouqueville’s representations and conjectures. 
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would hasten through a province of Poland or Russia, pro- 
nounce at once that it contains very little worth notice. — The 
work is ornamented with eight engravings and a map; and the 


translation is, with some exceptions, generally well executed. _ 


7 





Art. II. 4 Sketch of Modern and Antient Geography *, for the 
Use of Schools. By Samuel Butler, D.D., Head Master of the 
Royal Free Grammar School of Shrewsbury. Second Edition. 
Svo. gs. Boards. Bongman and Co, 1813. 


w our xixth Volume, p.542., and in our xxvth Volume, 
p. §69., we gave an account of a German treatise on An- 
tient Geography, which apeared to us the best recent work on 
the subject, and to deserve imitation in our own country for 
the use of our own schools. We have now the pleasure of 
seeing this wish realized, and can announce to our readers a 
respectable vernacular concise introduction to antient geo- 
graphy. ‘The elementary work in common use is Patrick’s 
Abridgement of the Notitia Orbis antiqui of Cellarius: but, as 
Cellarius attends too little to chronology, and describes, as if 
they were contemporaneous, various successive places of the 
antique world ; and as the light thrown by D’Anville on clas- 
sical geography had not shone on Cellarius, and is consequently 
not displayed in his Syllabus ; it was certainly not superfluous 
to make another sketch of this region of literature. Besides, 
no English translation existed even of Patrick; and that which 
is to be learnt only in Latin escapes the inferior scholars of 
every school, and the inferior schools of every country. A 
certain quantity of antient geography should be acquired even by 
ladies; so far at least as that they may know by their classical 
names the principal rivers, provinces, and cities of the world, 
when mentioned by the historian or the poet: to them, 
therefore, an English volume on the subject will be welcome. 
The quickest and clearest way of teaching antient geography 
would perhaps be to compose a series of chronological maps. 
Delineate, for instance, the Parthian peninsula, comprehending 
Natolia, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, &c., according to 
its earliest nomenclature and condition, as described in the 
Scriptures a thousand years before Christ: give a second map 
of the same district, according to its nomenclature and condi- 
tion five hundred years before Christ; anda third map as in 
the time of our Saviour. Thus the changes produced in the 
chosen seat of primeval civilization, first by the conquests of 
Cyrus and then by the conquests of Alexander, would be im- 





* We should rather have said Autient and Modern Geography. 
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mediately sensible to the eye; and the history of the Assyrian 
nations would be acquired almost at a glance. 
Now it is only concerning the Assyrian world, the Greek 


,world, and the Roman world, that such historical charts’ of 


topographical nomenclature are necessary to the classical 
scholar ; the mountains, rivers, latitudes, longitudes, and re- 
markable ruins of the district, except perhaps in Palestine, being 
tolerably well known: so that the toil would not be immense in 
preparing the requisite delineations of the old world at succes- 
sive periods. It was fabled of Enceladiithat, during the war 
of the Titans, Jupiter flung Mount A&tna on his breast; and, 
thaty oppressed with the weight, he fell asleep: but that, once 
in three or four centuries, he awakes, and stirs, and examines 
his confinement. We want such an Enceladus for our atlas ; 
and we much wish that a collection of maps, constructed on 
this chronological principle, had accompanied the present au- 
thor’s literary sketch. 

A table of dates, however, opens the work: but this is a 
mere transcript from Blair’s Chronology, without the local in- 
sertion of those corrections which the progress of historical re- 
search, and of Scripture-criticism, is constantly rendering ne- 








‘cessary- For instance, the Jewish captivity, which took place 


under Cyrus, is here dated nearly seventy years too soon :— 
Hesiod, who had not read Homer, is made to flourish later 
than Homer ; — and the building of Carthage is given as an 
ascertained date. ‘The newest and perhaps most plausible 
theory of this last doubtful incident is, that Dido was the 
widow of Ethbaal, King of Tyre, and headed a colony which 
was expelled by the siege described in Ezekiel. — An epocha is 
sometimes made of a trifling and sometimes of an imaginary 
event. Thus A. D. 209, we here read, Severus builds his wall 
in Britain: but Mannert, in his learned and critical Antient 
Geography, says that no adequate testimony exists of Severus 
having built any wall. These are minute things; yet still 
they indicate some neglect of the surrounding state of know- 
lege, and some indifference about inculcating error. 

The first part of the book is a sketch of modern geography, 
which occupies only sixty-eight pages. Pinkerton, the Strabo of 
our age, is properly made or at least named as the chief 
guide: but any attempt to compress Pinkerton into four 
sheets of letter-press must somewhat resemble the magic of the. 
Arabian sorceress, who changed the entire empire of the. 
King of the Black Isles into a fish-pond near her habitation. — 
A long but meagre list of multifarious proper names, in which 
the peculiar and characteristic features of each place are but 
rarely indicated, is of some value to the memory, if marshalled 
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according to imperial distribution, but is not likely to subsist 
there with a due sense of proportionate and discriminating 


value. 
The following delineation of the reljgions of Europe may 


serve as a specimen of this portion of the work: 
¢ The Church of England is commonly calied a Lutheran church» 


but whoever compares it with the Lutheran churches on the Con- 
tinent, will have reason to congratulate himself on its superiority. It 
is in fact a church sui generis, yielding in point of dignity, purity, 
and decency in its dottrines, establishments, and cerem@@mies, to no 
congregation of Christians in the world; modelled to’ @ certain 
considerable extent, but not entirely, by our great and wid 
Reformers, on the doctrines of Luther, so far as they are it 
formity with the sure and solid foundation on which it rests, and we 
trust for ever will rest, the authority of the Holy Scriptures, Jésus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone. 

‘Other Lutheran churches are those of the North of Europe, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and the North of Germany, 

‘Martin Luther, the great Reformer, was born at Eisleben, in 
Saxony, A.D. 1483 ; was summoned to Rome for preaching against 
Indulgences, A.D. 1518; excommunicated by the Pope A. D. 1520; 
threw off his monastic habit A. D. 1524; married A.D. 15253 died 
A.D.1546. His great protector on the Continent was the Elector 
of Saxony. 

¢ John Calvin, whose real name was Chauvin, was born at Noyon, 
in Picardy, A.D. 1509. The persecution of the Protestants in 
France obliged him to fly to Geneva, where he established his system, 
and died A. D. 1564. 

‘ Among the leading features of Calvinism are belief in Predesti- 
nation, Election and Reprobation, and Irresistible Grace, together 
with the rejection of Episcopacy ; instead of which Calvin proposed 
that the Church should be governed by presbyteries and synods, 
composed of clergy and laity, without bishops or any clerical supe- 
riority. _ Hence Calvinistic churches are dhs called Presbyterian. 
The following churches are Calvinistic: Scotland, Holland, and 
Geneva. 

‘ Protestants are subdivided into numerous other sects, which it is 
unnecessary to particularize. 

‘ The Roman Catholic church contains many errors, which were 
gradually introduced into it by the continually increasing thirst of 
the Popes for temporal power. Among their principal errors, re- 
nounced and opposed by the Protestants, are Transubstantiation, or 
a belief that the consecrated wafer, or Host, as it is called, (from 
Hostia a victim,) are absolutely changed in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper into the real and substantial body and blood of Christ ; 
Purgatory, or the intermediate state of punishment between this life 
and the final judgment, from whence the souls of men can be deli- 
vered by the prayers, or alms, or penances of the faithful; the In- 
tercession of Saints; the Worship of the Virgin Mary; Miraculous 
Interpositions ; the Celibacy of the Clergy : — against these, and 
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many other idle, superstitious, or erroneous doctrines, and against the 
Supremacy and Infallibility of the Pope, the Reformed Churches 
Protest, and are therefore called Protestant Churches. The Popes 
formerly claimed the supreme dominion in things spiritual and tem- 
poral over all the Sovereigns of the earth, by virtue of being them- 
selves the immediate vicars or vicegerents of God. — It is but justice 
to the Roman Catholics to add, that these high pretensions, generally 
known under the name of the dispensing and deposing powers, (or 
the power of the Pope to dispense with the oath of allegiance from 
the subj the Sovereign, and to depose the Sovereign in case of 
heal | formally disavowed by the six principal Catholic 

sulted for that purpose in the year 1788. 
ving countries are Roman Catholic: France, Spain, . 
» Italy, Ricettia, nearly the whole of the Southern German 
States, Belgium, and part of Switzerland. 

‘ The King is the head of the Church of England. The esta- 
blished Religion of Ireland is that of the Church of England; but 
the mass of the population is Roman Catholic. 

¢ The Greek Church is derived from the Greek Christians, who 
formed the Eastern division of the Roman Empire, the capital of 
which was Constantinople. Hence it is also called the Eastern, in 
contradistinction to the Romish or Western Church, from which it 
differs in many unimportant points of discipline, but few very ma- 
terial points of doctrine. The Patriarch of Constantinople is-head 
of the Greek Church, which comprehends the Russians and Greeks, 
whether on the Continent or in the Grecian Islands. . 

¢ Mahometanism is a form of religion engrafted on the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations by the impostor Mahomet, who was born 







. A.D. 571, at Mecca, in Arabia, and died A.D. 632. The Maho- 


metans acknowledge the divine missions of Moses and of Christ ; but 
maintain that these were ineffectual to convert mankind, and thag none 
but faithful Mussulmen, or Mahometans, will be entitled to future 
happiness, which they believe will consist in a paradise of sensual 
delights. They are also believers in predestination. The doctrines 
of Mahomet are to be found in the Coran, which may be called the 
Mahometan Bible.’ 


In describing the sects of Europe, some pious notice was 
surely due to our universal parent, the Jewish religion. The 
professors of that primeval faith are scattered in considerable 
numbers over the whole surface of the world; and they are 
said to be so numerous in the newly acquired settlement of 
Surinam, that it may become the duty of a British parliament 
to establish there this antient persuasion, and to give a salary 
to arabbinical church. As the Christian sects grow old, the 
hereditary shape of the bones begins to appear through the 
skin ; and a family-likeness to the common progenitor is more 
and more visible on every fresh attempt at reformation. 

Part ii. of this work is more important and better executed 
than the first: it is intitled Geographia classica, or the applica- 
tion of antient geography to the classics. 


A definition 
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A definition of the extent of territorial surface known to the 
antients constitutes the business, or employment, of the first 
chapter ; which is very short, and which, undervalues the 
topographical information of antiquity. Vincent, or Rennell, 
or even the superficial Robertson, might have served to caution 
the author against under-rating the recorded observations of the 
old world: the more we explore the forsaken routes, the more 
accurate we find the notices of them which are preserved. 

Chapter ii. treats of antient Italy. An arrangement indicated 
by the successive progress of civilization would. have been 
more natural. D’Anville’s L’Euphrate et le Tigre, whichewas 
the first map for commentary, includes the starting-place of 
the earliest pastoral clans which separated into distinct nations. 
It would have been well to enumerate the provinces specified 
in Genesis (ch. x.), and the trading towns which adorned them 
in the time of Ezekiel, (ch. xxvi. to xxviii.); and to examine 
the Aigypt of the Pharaohs and the holy land of Joshua. In 
short, we should have begun, had the task of Dr. Butler 
devolved on us, with what may be called scriptural geography, 
under the guidance of Bochart’s Phaleg and Canaan, and of the 


corrective Spicilegium of Michaelis. We should have en-: 


deavoured to restore the geography of Daniel, who may be 
supposed to have divided. Persia anew for Darius Hystaspes. 
We should then have passed on to the Greek world, which 
next became conspicuous on the theatre of human events, and 
in the arena of intellectual competition. We should have 
been patiently curious in defining the bounds of those petty 
republics, which disputed with parish-patriotism the relative 
merit of their boxers and orators, which trained the warriors 
of Leonidas and Alexander, and which adorned human litera- 
ture with the productions of Homer and of Demosthenes. 
The geographical information of the Greeks ‘was collected b 
Eratosthenes of Alexandria; and, though but small portions of 
his works have descended to us, the state in which he left the 
science is that in which we should wish to revive it. The egypt 
of the Greeks,—the Asia of the Greeks, as partitioned among the 
Generals of Alexander, — and the Sicily of the Greeks, — re- 
quire a separate delineation for the use of the historical student. 
A third set of maps and dissertations should describe the Ro- 
man world, — the world of Strabo, or of Ptolemy; and this 
perhaps is the department which Dr. Butler is best qualified te 
investigate. Being peculiarly familiar with the Latin classics, 
and having a great fund of citation to display from Virgil 
and Horace respecting the towns and villages of Italy, he was 
desirous of beginning at once where he was most at home; 
and accordingly he devotes his second chapter to the Italy of the 


2 Romans. 
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Romans. We quote the part which relates to Latium, its 
rivers, and cities: 

- 6 Below the Tiber was Latium, in which is Ostia, so called from 
its being the port at the mouth of the Tiber, about 20 miles from 
Rome. Below it is Antium *, now Anzio, and below it Circeii, 
celebrated in the time of Horace and Juvenal for its oysters +, and 
fabled as the residence of the enchantress Circe, now called Monte 
Circello. Below this is Gaieta, now Gaeta, celebrated b Virgil as 
the burial of the nurse of AEneas${. Opposite these 1s the 
small i ‘of Pontia, now Ponza. Between Circea and Caieta, 
on an eminence, is Anxur §, or Zerracina, which latter name it still 
Here the celebrated Pontine Paludes, or Pontine Marshes, 
end.» In these marshes Marius || hid himself, and was dragged out 
from them, with a rope round his neck, to the neighbouring prison 
of Minturne. Receding from the sea, we have T'usculum, about 
eleven miles below Rome, where was Cicero’s celebrated villa, the 
scene of his Tusculan Disputations ; it is now called Frascati. Pra. 
neste @, the retreat of Horace, is to the East of this, now called 
Palestrina. Below Preneste is Anagnia, the capital of the ancient 
Hernici,‘and South East is Arpinum, or rpino, the birth-place of 
Marius and Cicero. 

‘© The principal Rivers of Latium were the Anio, or Teverone, 
which, passing by the delightful town of Tibur **, antiently bounded 
it on the North East; and the Liris, which rose near the Lake 
Fucinus +, not far from the Anio, and, flowing in an opposite direc- 
tion, falls into the sea near Minturne. The Liris is now called 

the 












_ ¢* Here was the famous Temple of Fortune, the subject of the 
Ode of Horace: 
‘O Diva gratum qua regis Antium. Od. i. 35.” 
4 Osirea Circeis, Miseno oriuntur echini. Hor. Sat. ii. 4.’ 
‘-_——  Circeis nata forent, an 
Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea callebat primo dignoscere morsu. Juvenal, Sat. iv. 140.° 
© + Tu quogue littoribus nostris, ZEneia nutrix, 
Eternam moriens famam, Caicta, dedisti. Virg. Ain. vii. 1.* 
© § Impositum saxis late candentibus Anxur. Hor. Sat. i. 5.” 
¢ |} Hence Juvenal, speaking of Marius : 
Exilium et carcer, Minturnarumque paludes 
Et mendicatus victa Carthagine panis. Sat. x. 276.9 
¢ @ Trojant belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, ) 
Dum tu declamas Rome Preneste relegi. Hor. Epist. ii. 2.° 
¢** Tibur Argeo positum colono 7 


Sit mea sedes utinam senecte. Hor. Od. ii. 6.° 
7 





Domus Albunece resonantis, 
Et praceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda 


Mobilibus pomaria rivis. Hor. Od. i. 7.° 
++ Te nemus Anguitie, vitrea et Fucinus unda, 
Te liquid: flevere lacus. Virg. ZEn. vii. 759. 
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the Garigliano. The small river Fibrenus, which ran by Cicero’s 
aternal villa, falls into it not far from Arpinum. , 
‘ The city of Rome itself was built on seven hills *: Mons Pala- 
tinus, in the center, then Capitolinus, Quirinalis, Viminalis, Esqui- 
linus, Celius, Aventinus; the most extreme +, North and South, 
were Quirinalis and Aventinus. On the Esquiliz { were the splendid 
palace and gardens of Maecenas. On the Palatine Hill was the cele- 
brated Palatine library § of Augustus, This was the first inhabited 
art of Rome, and is sometimes put, by way of eminence, for the 
whole |]. Indeed, here was the residence of Romulus and the Ro- 
man Kings, of Augustus and the Roman Emperors ; whence Pala- 


_tium has ever since been applied to the residence of a monarch. On 


Mons Capitolinus was the -Capitol, and Tarpeian Rock. Mons 
Aventinus was the burying-place of Remus; hence it was looked 
upon as a place of ill omen g. Between the Collis Capitolinus, 
Quirinalis, and the Tiber, was the Campus Martius, the principal 
situation of modern Rome ; and opposite Mons Palatinus, across the 
Tiber, on the Tuscan side, was the Janiculum. At the foot of the 
Capitol was the Forum Romanum, and on one side of it the famous 
Milliarium Aureum, or Golden Milestone, from which all the Roman 
Roads were measured. The nations in the immediate vicinity of 
Rome, during the earlier periods of the Roman history, were the 
Latini below Rome; the A&qui and Hernici East of Rome; the 
Aurunci below them, on the coast of Latium, towards Campania ; 
the Marsi East of the AZqui; the Sabini North of Rome; and to 
the North West of it, the Veientes.’ 


From this transcript, our readers may form a judgment of 
the method which has been adopted by Dr. Butler: in which, we 
think, we can discover a certain confusion of poetic tradition 
with historical event; as if ‘¢ a local habitation and a name” 
might as confidently be assigned to “ airy nothings” as to the 
phenomena of nature. For instance, at p. 85. we are told that 
* Neapolis was previously called Parthenope, from the name of 


——— 








¢ * Hence Horace : — 
Diis quibus septem placuere colles. Carm. Sec. 7.’ 
¢+ Hence Horace: — 
Cubat hic in colle Quirini, 
Hic extremo in Aventino : visendus uterque ¢ 
Intervalla vides humane commoda. Epist, ii. 2.” 


*{ Nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salubribus, atque 

Aggere in aprico spatiari, qua modo tristes 

Albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum. Hor. Sat. i, 8.? 
© § Scripta Palatinus quecunque recepit Apollo. Tor. Epist. i. 3.” 
¢ {| Hence Hor. 


© St Palatinas videt equus arces 





Remque Romanam Latiumque felix. Carm. Sec. 65.’ 

© @ Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 
Sacer nepatibus crvor. Hor. Epod. vii. 18.’ 
C 3 one 
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one of the Sirens who was said to have lived there ;’? and that 
“it was the favourite residence of Virgil, who is said to be 
buried near the promontory of Misenum.’ Here the tradition 
concerning a Siren is told in the ce | same phraseology which 
relates the historic fact that Virgil’s humble tomb still remains 
on one of the horns of the crescent of the bay of Naples. 

The third chapter treats of the Italian islands, or, as Mr. Pin- 
kerton writes the word, ilands; and in fact it is derived from 
ei, water, and /and, land; so that the s was introduced by mis- 
taken etymologists, who traced the word erroneously to the 
French ts/e. 

Chapter iv. is allotted to Britannia antiqua. Its divisions are 
carefully enumerated after Ptolemy: but nothing is said con- 
cerning the classification of the natives by their languages. 
Pinkerton seems first to have ascertained that the Caledonians 
of the north, and all the inhabitants of the eastern shore of 
Britain, were originally Piks, or pirates, of a Gothic stem. 
From the promontory Orcas to the isle Vectis, the whole coast 
was settled by Goths. The Belge, a Cimbric tribe, crossed 
from Gaul into Devonshire and Cornwall, peopled Wales, and 
overspred Cumberland: but these colonists of the western 
coast, though more civilized than the Goths of the eastern, 
‘must be of later introduction ; because they have multiplied so 
much less, and have bequeathed their dialect to so small a por- 
tion of the interior. The Gauls, or Gaelic tribes, migrated 
from the west of France into Ireland, and thence expanded 
into the Scotish highlands, but do not appear to have ever 
settled any where in England. The Roman divisions of Bri- 
tain are given with accuracy and attention by Dr. Butler; yet 
some notice was due to the fact of their appointing a Count of 
the Saxon shore, Comes littoris Saxonici, to govern the eastern 
counties; because this proves the eastern population to have 
been Gothic, and to have been in the habit of using a Saxon 
dialect, long before the arrival of Hengist and Horsa, at which 
period many of our historians wrongly date the first coming 
of the Saxons. The English language was already that of 
London in the time of Julius Cesar. 

In the fifth chapter, Dr. B. treats of Spain; in the sixth, of 
Gaul; and in the seventh, of Germany. At p.124., among 
the tribes between the Elbe and the Weser, are mentioned the 
Angrivarii. It is very common for savages to confound the 
sounds of /andr; the Peruvians call Rima the place which 
the Spaniards call Lima. We suspect this consonantal commu- 


. tation to have occurred in the word before us, and that the 


Angles lie hidden in the Angrivarii. 
Chapter viii. treats of the countries north of the Danube; 
and the ninth, of Gracia antiqua. This is a well composed 
4 and 
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and an interesting chapter. ‘The tenth relates to the Grecian 
isles of the Archipelago; and the eleventh, to Asia Minor, 
(a denomination neither classical nor rational,) or rather to 
Anatolia : — this, again, is a meritorious chapter. The 
twelfth describes the East. Of this chapter, Palestine occupies 
but too slight and short a subdivision. It appears to us pro- 
bable that, in the time of Solomon, the river Jordan, which now 
evaporates in a lake, was navigable into the Red Sea; and that 
the Tarshish of Cilicia, where St.Paul was born, was at the 
same period a sea-port. Huet of Avranches has been the 
founder of gross errors in sacred geography, by his unsound 
dissertations on that topic: it was he who dreamed that he had 
found in Spain the Tarshish of the antient Jews. Instead of 
tracing the progressive geography of Palestine according to the 
order of time, Dr. Butler begins with its condition under the 
Roman dominion, and concludes with its subdivision by Joshua. 

The thirteenth chapter sketches the unknown Asia, or most 
eastern world; and the fourteenth describes Africa, and ter- 
minates the volume. 

In coriclusion, we must observe that this work has the merit of 
filling an inconvenient chink or chasm of English literature, and 
is the best short vernacular volume on the subject ; yet we think 
that it might be revised, interpolated, corrected, and arranged, 
and gain. by many changes. ‘The first thing, however, is to 
make a book, and the second is to render it complete. When 
the learned author has used in his school this introduction to 
antient geography, for a certain length of time, he will himself 
become aware of several of its imperfections, and will be 
anxious to remedy them. We doubt not that he will be found 
to have merited the gratitude of the instructors of youth, as well 
as of the pupils themselves ; and to have swept from the floor of 
the antient world much dirt and rubbish, which concealed the 
nomenclature of its compartments, and the splendor of its 
pristine mosaic pavement. ‘The lessons of human experience 
form the most important study of man; if chronology teaches 
the pace, geography teaches the path of history. 





Art. III. Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XI. 
[Article concluded from our last No. p. 418.] 


\ E resume the class of Science in this Volume, for the pur- 
pose of reporting the contents of those papers which 
relate to 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTROMOMY. 
An Essay on the present State of Astronomical Certainty, w1th 
regard to the Quantity of the Earth's Magnitude, the Distance of 
C4 that 
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that Planet from the Sun, and the absolute Limit of the smallest 


possible Interval from the Sun to any qo the fixed Stars. By the 


Rev. J. A. Hamilton, D.D., Dean of Cloyne. — The object of 
the author, in this memoir, is to present a correct statement of 
the several results deduced from the observations and calcula- 
tions of the most eminent astronomers and philosophers, rela- 
tive to the solar parallax, the distance of the earth from the 
sun, the magnitude and ellipticity of the former, and the near- 
est possible limits of the fixed stars from the centre of our 
system. This is done with the view of enabling persons, who 
are not in the habit of making astronomical calculations, to form 
correct ideas relative to these interesting particulars; and at 
the same time to induce those who may be qualified for such 
undertakings, to endeavour to correct the errors and imperfec- 


tions which still attend these important elements of astronomi- 


Cal science. 


With regard to the parallactic angle, Dr. Hamilton observes 
that it may, with almost actual certainty, be stated to lie within 
the limits 8.65, and 8.75: but, in order to avoid too con- 
tracted a scale, he assumes 8”. 6., 8”. 7., and 8”. 8., and sup- 
poses the semi-diameter of the earth to be between 3945 and 
3965 English miles: he then computes the absolute distance 
of the earth from the sun in English miles, corresponding 


with these several limits, of which we shall give his extreme 
results; viz. 


Semi-diam. Par. ang. Par. ang, Par. ang. 
in Eng. m. 8”.6. 8".7. 8”.8. 
3945 94,618,000 935,513,000 92,467,000 
3965 953097,000 94,002,000 92,963,000; 
so that the extreme limits, as to the absolute distance, are 
953097,000 and 92,467,000 English miles. 
As to the assumed semi-diameters, ay are drawn from the 


results of the several geodetic operations that have been carried 
on in different countries, which are thus stated : 


British miles. 
Maupertuis and Company, 3971.35 
Ulloa and Condamine, 3957-7 - 
Cassini and De la Caille, 3957-08 
De la Caille and Cassini, 3965-3 


De la Caille, 3954-72 . 
Boscovitch, 3954-95 
Mason and Dixon, 3951-4 
Liesganig, 3958.2 
General Roy, 3956.8 


Brigade-Major Lambton, 3956-5 
! all 
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all these being ¢ calculated on the hypothesis that the zqua- 
torial diameter of the earth exceeds the polar by 3, of the 
whole.’ These results furnish the author with the following 
important conclusion : 


‘ From a view of the table of the possible distances of the earth 
from the sun, it will appear, that with a given parallax, each differ- 
ence of an English mile in the semi-diameter of the earth will occasion 
a difference of about 24,000 English miles in the distance; and that, 
the semi-diameter remaining the same, the difference of one-tenth of a 
second in the horizontal parallax alters the distance of the earth from 
the surh above one million of miles.’ 


While such trifling deviations from exact observation make 
such an enormous difference in the results, it seems truly 
astonishing that our knowlege on these subjects is brought 
within such near approximations as we have every reason to 
assign to it. 

The rest of the author’s memoir relates to the least possible 
distance of the fixed stars from the centre of our system: 
which, he states, cannot be less than 39,191,000 millions of 
miles; because, with a shorter distance, we should be able to 
observe their annual parallax. 

Farther Considerations on the comparative Observations of the 
Difference of Right Ascension of the Moon's enlightened Limb, with 
the Sun’s Centre, and with Stars under different Meridians : toge- 
ther with the actual Results of a great Number of such Observations, 
made in various Years, at the respective Observatories of Greenwich 
and Armagh. By the Same. —This memoir relates to a method 
of determining the difference of longitude of two places, by 
means of a comparison of the true differences of the difference 
of right ascension of the moon’s enlightened limb on the me- 
ridian from one or more stars, with which it has been also 
compared on the same day, under the different meridians, 
whose longitudinal distances from each other it is required to 


determine. ‘This method was published by the author in a | 


preceding volume of the Irish Transactions. At that time, it 
was supposed to be applicable only to fixed observatories : but, 
from a number of careful and repeated trials and investigations, 
Dr. H. is now enabled to decide that it is not merely capable 
of the highest degree of accuracy, but that it is easily put in 
practice by persons who are furnished only with a good time- 
keeper and a portable transit instrument of no very high power 
or great size; and which, with a simple apparatus, may be set 
up in a few hours, under even a bell-tent, or other slight ob- 
servatory. It is therefore peculiarly adapted to the use of sci- 
entific persons, who may chance to be employed on voyages 
either of commerce or discovery. As, however, the paper 


contains 
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contains merely an application of the author’s original method 
to a variety of examples, it seems unnecessary for us to enter 
into any detail of its principles in this place. 

On Sir Isaac Newton's first Solution of the Problem for finding 
the Relation between Resistance and Gravity, that a Body may be 
made to describe a given Curve; and the Source of Error in that 
Solution pointed out. By the Rev. J. Brinkley, D.D., F.R.S., and 
M.R.I1.A., Andrew’s Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Dublin. — Such is the importance which attaches to every 
investigation of the illustrious Newton, that even his errors 
become highly interesting ; and they have accordingly attracted 
the attention of many eminent philosophers and mathematicians, 
since his time. The particular problem, which forms the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, is the 3d prob. of the 2d book in 
the first edition of the Principia ; the erroneous conclusion of 
which was first pointed out by John Bernouilli. Newton him- 
self, in the second and subsequent editions of the Principia, 
gave an accurate solution of the problem, by a method en- 
tirely different from the former, but without any notice of the 
source of error in his first solution. 

Nich. Bernouilli imagined that he had discovered this source; 
and his opinion was generally admitted, till LaGrange published 
his ** Théorie des Fonctions Analtiques,’ in which he shewed 
that the solution was accurate in the part in which Bernouilli 
had deemed it erroneous. La Grange then gave two solutions 
of his own, one of which produced the correct result, and the 
other. afforded the erroneous result of Newton’s first solution ; 
whence he inferred that the error in Newton’s and in his own 
solution were the same. On this head, however, Dr. Brinkley 
very properly remarks that the process of Newton is entirely 
different in all its steps from that of La Grange, and conse- 
quently that they have no common error: but, as they give the 
same result, it is highly probable that they may be traced to one 
and the same source. , 

Dr. B. then proceeds to, the examination of the Newtonian 
solution, as well as those of La Grange ; and he shews that the 
error in the former arises out of a wrong application .of the 
doctrine of prime and ultimate ratios. In La Grange’s solu- 
tion, the increments of the ordinate and abscissa are computed 
by supposing the resistance to act during the time 6, in the 
direction of the tangent; and thus the deviation from the tan- 


gent, in that time, is denoted by £*, depending only on the 


time and force of gravity. In the Newtonian solution, the de- 
viations from the tangent in equal times are taken accurately 


equal, and are therefore made to depend on the force of gravity 
only. 
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enly. Hence the common source of error, which Dr. Brinkley 
suspected, is satisfactorily confirmed ; and the true and legiti- 
mate cause of inaccuracy in Newton’s first solution is placed in 
such a perspicuous light, as to render any farther discussions 
of this subject wholly unnecessary. 

Investigations relative to the Problem for clearing the apparent 
Distance of the Moon from the Sun or a Star, from the vont of 
Parallax and Refraction, and an easy and concise Method pointed 
out. By the Same. — The method of finding the longitude at 
sea was first proposed by Werner of Nuremberg, as early as 
the year 1514: but, at that time, it was little more than a theo- 
retical principle, which, in the then existing state of astronomy, 
it was impossible to put in practice. In fact, the first great 
advance towards the perfection of this method may be dated 
from the year 1755, when Mayer sent a copy of his lunar 
tables to the British Admiralty; which, however, were not pub- 
lished till 1770. Since that period, no other method has been 
devised for the determination of the longitude at sea: but all 
possible means have been attempted for bringing the lunar 
method to perfection, and for accommodating the necessary 
computations to the abilities and habits of seamen in general ; 
who are well known to be much averse to laborious calcula- 
tions, such as naturally attend the problem of clearing the 
lunar distance from the effects of parallax and refraction. 

With this view, a variety of solutions has been proposed. 
They may, however, be divided into two principal classes; viz. 
that in which the correction of the observed distance is given, 
and not the corrected distance itself, and which therefore ne« 
cessarily involves a distinction of cases; while the other, giving 
the corrected distance,is free from this source of embarrassment, 
but requires a longer and more tedious calculation. The ob- 
ject of Dr. Brinkley, in this memoir, is to simplify the solution 
in the latter case; and we have no doubt that, if his method 
were generally known, it would be practised in preference to 
most others of the same kind: —by many in preference to 
those of the first class, even when the purchase and incum- 
brance of the necessary tables are considered as no material 
objections. 

Of the methods depending on the use of extensive tables, 
those which are proposed by Mr. Mendoza Rios are the most 
complete. This author, to whose exertion nautical astronomy 
is much indebted, has given, in a valuable paper in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1797, forty different formule for 
computing directly the true distance. Of these, that which he 
selected as best adapted to practice affords a very concise and 

plain 
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plain method of computation, requiring only the addition of 
five versed sines: but even here, says Dr. Brinkley, 


‘It may be doubted whether it is preferable to Mr. Dunthorne’s 
first method, improved by the substitution of versed sines for cosines, 
as was done by Dr. Mackay im his Treatise on the Longitude. Mr. 
Mendoza’s method requires an extensive table for an auxiliary angle, 
(equivalent to the auxiliary table in Mr. Dunthorne’s method, and in 
those derived from it, ) and the formation of five different arguments ; 
and also, to practise it with convenience, a complete table of versed 
sines, for at least the semi-circle. Mr. Mendoza, anxious to improve 
still farther the solution of the problem, published his very extensive 
tables, by which he reduced the method to be equivalent to taking out, 
and adding together, three numbers, and not requiring the formation 
of arguments. His ingenuity and perseverance in forming, comput- 
ing, and publishing his tables, are deserving of the greatest praise. 
But on several accounts those tables will not supersede the use of 


. methods in which shorter tables are employed, although these me- 


thods should be somewhat longer in practice, provided they be equally 
plain. To many persons the necessary expence of the ror Ba will be 
an objection, many will consider its bulk inconvenient, and many, 
disliking such extensive tables with double arguments, will even 
ssid the former method, which those tables were intended to 
acilitate.’ 


Having paid this tribute to the ingenuity and perseverance 
of Mr. Mendoza, and at the same time having fairly and cor- 
rectly stated the inconveniences still attending his method, 
Dr B. gives the investigation of his own solution; which he 
candidly acknowleges is nearly allied to Mr. Dunthorne’s me- 
thod, and still nearer to that of Dr. Mackay. In point of prac- 
tical application, however, it far exceeds either ; and we ques- 
tion whether the solution by Mr. Mendoza’s tables can be 
obtained much more readily than by Dr. Brinkley’s method, 
although the calculation in the latter case will be somewhat 
longer. It involves no distinction of cases, requires only short 
tables with single arguments, and no proportional parts are ne- 
cessary, except what may de taken out by inspection, and these 
for only one quantity besides the conclusion. We should be 
glad. to see this ruie introduced into some practical and popular 
work, in order to its being more generally known than it can 
be while it is confined to the Irish Transactions. Would it not 
be an improvement in the Nautical Almanac, to make a practice 
of devoting a few additional pages to the insertion of useful 
nautical problems and their investigations, after the manner of 
the Connoissance des Temps? We should have been happy to 
have given the rule a place in our Review, had not the few 


tables of arguments, and the illustration of its principles, been. 


inconsistent with the nature of such a publication, 
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Essays on Powers and their Differences. By Francis Burke, 
Esq. of, Ower, in the County of Galway, Barrister at Law, and 
A.B. of Trinity College, Dublin. —After the numerous attempts 
that we have seen, forthe dcmonstrationof this celebrated theorem, 
and the various objections that have been urged against some of 
the principles on which they hive been made to depend, it seem- 
ed almost hopeless to expect to meet with one which should en- 
tirely avoid these or other difficulties. We confess that under 
a feeling of this kind we began the perusal of the present 
essay ; and certainly the preliminary part of it by no means 
impressed us with a more favourable idea : yet, on farther ex- 
amination, we have no hesitation in stating it as our opinion 
that it depends on principles wholly unobjectionable, and that 
we can see no reason for desiring any thing more satisfactory. 
This remark, however, must be understood as applying to 
that part only in which the law of the co-eflicients is derived; 
for we do not admit the legality of the preceding part, in which 
the author proves the law of the indices, viz. that the expansion 


BK 


of (1+) + is of the form 14 — x C x? + Dx: 4+, &c. 


Yet, as this part has been 5 aceiaeeanall on undeniable 
principles, we do not consider a deiiciency here as materially 
affecting the general conclusion. From this point, at which 
the defect of most demonstrations begins, we may follow the 
author with great pleasure and satisfaction; and, though we 
cannot give the demonstration at full length, we will endea- 
vour to present such an abstract of it as will enable the 
reader to comprehend the principles on which it is made to 


depend. 


/ 
” 


Admitting the form above stated, viz. that, (1+) as 
te etx? +Dxi+, &e., it minal ind by means of the 
r 7” 


° = ——1 
usual transformation, that(p+x*)"™% =p ” 7, 4. — sp * 


+ Cx’ p 7 ¥r &c. and the object of the author is to de- 
termine the law of the several co-efhcients C, D, &c. which 
he -does by means of the following proposition and its 
corollaries. 

Prop. If 0, p, 9, r, 55 &c. are the terms of an arithmetical 
series, whose common difference is d, then will p +.d,¢ + dj r+d, 
s+d, &c. be respectively equal to the corresponding terms of the 
series, 0,p, 9, 7,5, &c. If we take the successive differences 


of the —th powers of those terms, we shall have for the first 
term 
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term of the nth order of differences, the series -- d (>—1) 
d (= —2) d( 3) d, &c. ( ——n—1) dXw ——n. 


This is demonstrated as follows: 


Powers. 
Lawl = anal SS ut p< 
o"=(ptd)" =p "+—dp’ +Cdp® +, &e. 
m m m m m 
_ —_—— — —2 


_— —- I 
pi =(gtd)"=g"+2dqg" +4Cdq" 4, &e. 


a. sag ~~ “-, 
er" =(std) "se" 4—ds’ + Cd's" +4, &e 
m ™ m ™m™ 


eer at ry m = CP Og = 
es” slt+d)° =? +—d? + t +, &c. 
=. 

t* =, &e. 


Whence taking the first, second, &c. differences, and ob- 
serving that, o= p+d, p=q+d, g=r+d, &c. we have 
(retaining only the first term of each) the following results : 


POLE Fr ee. 


First Differences. Second Differences. 
ere ~* io (—— — 
a dpr —+Cd'pr 74,801 d r )dqgr  +#; &c. 
m = _ m m as 
—dq r —t4 Cd*gr ~*4,&c. — fl (——1) dry ~ +4y&c. 
a. i m = 
—drp—t+Cd' rr *+,&e. ~d (——1) dso +,&c. 
ee. m 
r 





In the same way, taking the differences of the second dif- 
ferences, we have, 


Third Differences. 
Ba (S) (2-2) ar 
Ps vs “1 (— —1) d ed, +, &c. 
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Fourth Differences. 
2 a(Sa) 4 (2s (5) 49 ote 
&c. &c. 


Hence, by an obvious and infallible deduction, the first term 
of the th differences will be 


™ 4g (2-1) 4(2-+) 4 &. (2) dw 
Q.E.D. 


from which proposition, the author deduces the following 
corollaries, viz. 

1. If, instead of the preceding series, we take the series 
x+0, x+p, x+q, &c., and arrange the several differences ace 
cording to the several powers of x, the first term of the mth 
differences will then become 


Ba (2 —1)a(L—)s (2-3) hte (Fane 


and which will be the constant first term of the several zth 
differences. 


2. If —-= 2, an integer, then the above becomes 
- 


n(n—1) (n—2), &c. 3. 2. 12d", Or = 1, 2, 3, &e. ad”; 
which latter expression not only represents the first term of 
the nth differences of ath powers, but exhibits the entire dif- 
ferences, which are therefore constant, and consequently the 
(741 )th differences are all equal to Zero.—We do not attempt to 
give here the demonstration, or rather the explanation, of these 
deductions ; because it would occupy too much room, and 
because we conceive that it is sufficiently obvious. Perhaps 
the author himself has been too prolix in this respect. 

The demonstration of the binomial theorem is drawn imme- 
diately from the two preceding corollaries, by substituting the 
series of natural numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. instead of g, in the 
general expansion, 


mm mm m Li 


(x+q) "=x? thaxr + cgx * +, &e. 
—_——~—- fh 
tg x? +, &c. viz. proceeding in an inverted order, to- 
wards the least. 
(x +4) 
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(x+4)" =e 45b.4.%7 +, &c. +44" x r "+, &e. 
aa a A we 

(x43) 7 =e +53." ° +, &c. + t3” x r " +,&e, 
Ps 2. . at 

(w+2)" =x" +5.2.07 +,&c. 4+ t2 "x r +, &c. 
2 1 mt m 


cn SO gM Besa —_-—I 
(x+1)" =x +h? +,&e. tei xr . +, &e. 
t being taken to represent the co-efficient of the 2-+ 1th term in 


m 
the expansion of (x +9) 7, and the form of which is required, 
Now, in the above series of arithmeticals, the common dif- 
ference d=1; therefore, the first term of the mth differences is 
equal to 


£(5-) (2—2)-- (2), F> 


which is obviously the same as the mth differences of the latter 
terms, or of the n+1th terms of the expansion, and which from 


Ww 
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cor.2 is equal to 1.2.3.4....%.¢%%" | 3 whence, equat- 
ing these two, we have for the value and form of ¢ (that is, of 


the co-efficient of the »+1th term of the expansion,) ¢ = 
m {m m m ‘ 
2 (2-1) (24)-- (4% 

r r r r 
| i ” 3- 


We are aware that this demonstration may be too much con- 
fracted to appear quite perspicuous to some of our readers : but 
it must be remembered that we profess only to explain the 
principles of it; and not to give the demonstration itself, which 
appears to us to be perfectly satisfactory. 

The author concludes this essay by a demonstration of the 
Multinomial Theorem of De Moivre: but we cannot enter on 
any explanation of it in this place. 

Essay Il. On finding per Saltum the several Orders of 
Differences. 

‘The formule for finding per saltum the several orders of 
differences in series, the author observes, have been usually de- 
duced from a repeated arithmetical subduction. ‘Thus, if the 
successive quantities are a, 5, c, d, &c. then 

1st diffs. a—b, b—c, c—d, &c. 
ad diffs. a—2b+4+c, b—2c4+d, &e. 
3d diffs. a—3zb+4 3c-—d, &c. 
and universally, the mth differences, having their several 


co-eflicients the same as those of a binomial raised to the ath 
3 power, 
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" powers, will be represented by the formula a—nb + ——~ ~. ¢ 
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The object of the present essay is to generalize these for- 
mulz ; and, as Mr. Burke states, to enlarge the analogy which 
has been observed in some cases to prevail between differences 
and fluxions. We cannot attempt to enter into the particular 
process of the author: but, as some of his propositions contain 
new properties, and others considerably extend old properties, 
it may not be amiss to point them out to the reader’s notice 5 
though for their demonstrations we must refer to the Essay 
itself. ' 

1. The mth differences of the nth powers of quantities in 
arithmetical progression are constant, and equal to 1. 2. 3+ 4» 


. n.d", d being the common difference. This important 
property, we have seen, the author deduces as a corollary in 
the preceding essay, and it is only repeated here to preserve an 
uniformity in the present chapter. The invention of this. for- 
mula is due to Briggs, he having been led to it in the con- 
struction of his logarithms: but its demonstration has been ge- 
nerally made to depend on the fluxional or differential calculus; 
whereas Mr. Burke, by making its demonstration rest on 
first principles, inverts the order of proceeding, and therefore 
renders the latter dependent on the former. 


‘ 2. If there are » number of arithmetical series, whose common 
differences are respectively a, b, c, d, &c.; let all the different cor- 
vesponrng terms of the several series be multiplied together, the ath 
di 


erences of the products will be constant, and equal to 1. 2. 3.++- 
nxabed &.’— 


‘ 3, The series 1, ™ : : e+ r) sve), (n+ é is 2) oN, 
&c. will have the ath differences of its terms common, and equal to 
unit, which is the definition of triangular (figurate) numbers of the 
ath order.’ — 

‘ 4 If the gth powers of the natural numbers, and the rth powers 
of the corresponding triangular numbers, which admit two orders of 
differences, and the corresponding sth powers of the triangular num- 
bers having three orders, &c. be all multiplied as follows: 





r s 
2% 1’ x 7x, 


21x 3" x 45x, &e. 
&ei ke, = &e. 


these products will have as many orders of differences as: there 


are units ing+2r+35-+, &c. and the last of these will be con- 
stant, and > | 
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iad X2 X 4, ke... (gt2rt3s +, &ce), 
17 x 1.2" x 1.2.3) x, &c. 


‘ Lemma. The quantities in any series can be expressed in a mnul- 
tinomial ‘form, in terms of triangular numbers, and of the first of the 
several orders of differences of the quantities: viz. let P be the first 
quantity taken in a series, and Q, R, S, &c. be the first of the 
several differences, whose orders are one, two, three, &c. the following 
general formula will express the preceding and subsequent quantities, 
in the series; viz. 


Pro Q 2th) py sete 


eeding quantity, and 


P—nQ + *fe—t) ome eat} ) S = nth succeed- 





ta) S, 8c. = nth pre- 





ing quantity.’ 

From this lemma, and the preceding propositions, Mr. B. 
draws his 5th and principal proposition; viz. 

‘ 5. If P is one of the quantities in a series admitting several 
orders of differences, the first of the differences in the first, second, 
third, &c. orders of differences of those quantities being Q, R, S, 
&c. putting (p—d) + (d—e) +,&c. =p: and (p—d) + 2 (d—e 
+3 (e—f) +, &c. orp+d+e+f,&c.=n. In all the nth dif- 


m 7 eT 
ferences of the = th powers of those quantities in the /emma, the 


co-efficient of P < ne x ort f d—e x StS, &e. 


will be constant, or the same in all the differences of that order, and 





I. 2.30000 oo (= —1) (7 —2) 


‘will be = So 





PX ax, &e. 1.2.35.p-—-dX1.2.3.. 


(=-p—1). 





d—e)X 1. 2. 3 a o—f x, &e.’ 


The above propositions, and their demonstrations, consti- 
tute the first chapter of the present essay; and the second 
chapter contains their application to the method of finding per 
saltum all the constant parts of the differences of any order what- 
ever, and the analogy between them and the co-eflicients of the 
several orders of fluxions. 

Essay iii. On finding Divisors of Equations. — This Essay is 
wholly occupied in investigating a method of finding the divi- 
sion of ‘any proposed equation, in order to reduce it, if pos- 
sible, to lower dimensions: but, as we have already extended 
this article to a greater Jength than we at first imterttieds; we 
must avoid entering into any detail on the subject of the two 
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remaining chapters; and this we are the more inclined to do, 
because they relate to a problem of little practical utility. 
When an equation presents itself for solution, it is very doubt- 
ful whether, if we knew that it could be resolved into factors, 
it would answer our purpose to go through the whole opera- 
tion necessary for that resolution: but, when we consider that, 
in all probability, in nineteen cases out of twenty, no such re- 
solution can be accomplished, it is obvious that little practical 
advantage can be expected from any rule of this description. 
Before we conclude our account of these Essays, we ought 
to observe that they contain many new and original ideas, and 
certainly display a considerable share of mathematical genius : 
but we by no means admire the form and enumeration of several 
of the propositions ; and the same remark applies to several of 
the demonstrations, these being in many cases too prolix, and 
in others rather unintelligible : yet, on the whole, it cannot be 
denied that they are highly creditable to the talents of their in» 
genious author. 





tip, 


Arr. IV. Mr. Eustace’s. Classical Tour through Italy. 
[ Article concluded from the Rev. for March, p.236.] 


Or passing the river Po, its banks, on which the poplar is 
yet predominant, recall to mind the fable of Phaeton, so 
prettily told by Ovid. The approach of Pavia, which is 
situated on the Tesino, to which Claudian attached the epithet 
of beautiful, fills the mind of Mr. Eustace, as usual, with sweet 

and with bitter recollections. The antient name of this ci 
was Tisinum, from the river Tisinus which bathes its walls: 
but, between the sixth and the eighth century, the antient name 
disappeared, and, under the appellation of Papia, softened by 
Italian eupliony into Pavia, the town became a considerable 
city, and may perhaps be regarded as the first mother univer- 
sity... As the Tisinus was originally ennobled by the first 
battle between Hannibal and Scipio, so has Pavia witnessed 
the battle between the Emperor Charles the Fifth and his rival 
Francis, and the yet more bloody entrance of Bonaparte ; who, 
enraged at the resistance made by its citizens, ordered all its 
magistrates to be shot. ‘The university had been long on the 
decline, owing to the number of similar institutions in northern 
countries ; and, before the recent events, which will restore 
life and health to all Italy, the city was on the eve of becoming 

desolate. 

Milan, Milano, or Mediolanum, is a great and splendid 
city, containing about 150,000 inhabitants, As the cathedral 
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isin’ dimensions, proportions, materials; and workmanship, 
confessedly the finest of Gothic structures, it ‘naturally leads 
the author into a discussion on the comparative “merits of the 
Grecian and Gothic styles, as they are exemplified in the two 
‘most famous structures of Rome and Milan. Among the 
statues crowded in and around this edifice, that of St. Bartho- 
Jomew is the most esteemed. It represents the Saint holding 
his own skin, which had been drawn off like drapery from: his 
shoulders: but the irritated play of the muscles is shewn with 
‘an accuracy that rather disgusts and terrifies than pleases-the 
ctator. Here, .as in every other country in which the 
French have domineered, appearances of irreligion begin to 
strike the eye, —neglected churches and plundered hospitals," 


“ idesque labentes Deorum, et 
Fada nigro simulacra funo ;” 


to which may be added the suppression of antient establish- 


_eg{ments, and the early depravation of youth thence resulting. 
Even the Ambrosian library has not been exempted from the 


ruin of the schools, churches, and hospitals: the works of 
Leonardo da Vinci have been tost into the common mass of 
French plunder; and the celebrated Last Supper of that con- 
summate painter was used as a target by French soldiers. * The 
heads,’ says the author, * were their favourite marks, and that of 
our Saviour in preference to others.’ Ramparts, convents, and 
houses were involved in one common ruin, to make way for a 
projected forum of Bonaparte, intended doubtless to eclipse that 
of Trajan itself:— but, worse than every other ravage, the 
simple and manly manners of the Milanese, 





6c jecunda virorum 
Ingenia, antiqui mores,” 


were in danger of being lost in one undistinguished mass of 

violence and fraud. 
These injuries are the more to be deplored in Italian cities, 
because no people are so sensibly alive to their antient glory. 
Pliny was the benefactor of Comum. Could he return to the 
earth, with what complacency would he look on the honors 
paid to him in his beloved Como! ‘ Tue meaque delicia,” says 
he to his friend, speaking of this their common: town and 
country; and, indeed, if in his time it was adorned with tem- 
ples, statues, porticos, pillared gates, and splendid villas, Mr. 
Eustace is. persuaded that, in these respeets, the modern does 
not yield to the antient city. Its lake retains its antient dimen- 
sions ; it is vast and deep; and the mountains, which border 
it, enrich with their fertility the scene which they ennoble with 
3 their 
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their stateliness.. The schools, however, the literary establish- 
ments, and the religious houses, which diffused civilization and 
religion over these grand and mountainous tracts, had begun.to 
share in the general ruin of all things that were subject to the 
continental despot. : 

At Lugano, the inhabitants were in open but ineffectual rebel- 
lion against French oppression. The author found the French 
engaged in making a road over Mount Sempione, in order to 
open a communication with Milan, and thus secure the depend- 
ance of the Itahan republic. Here the face of nature resigns 
the warm features of Italy. Not far beyond the yillage of 
Gondo, the language also alters ; and German, ‘ more conform- 
able to the ruggedness of the situation, assumes the place of 
Italian.’. Qn returning for the purpose of visiting Turin, Mr. 
Eustace institutes a comparison between the Italian and the 
British lakes ; which is the more unreasonable because, by his 
confession, those of Britain ¢ almost sink into insignificance 
when compared to similar objects in Alpine. regions,’ and ‘ to 
a traveller lately returned from Italy, Windermere appears a 
long pool, and Skiddaw shrinks into a hillock ;’ and ‘ the heavy 
lumpish form of Benlomond, its heathy sides and naked brow, 
with the lifeless masses around it, are very indifferent substi- 
tutes for the noble Alpine ridge that borders the Benacus, and 
presents every mountain-form, from the curve to the pinnacle, 
from the deep tints of the forest tothe dazzling brightness of 
snow.” - : 


¢ When to these conspicuous advantages we add the life and in- 
terest which such scenes derive from churches, villas, hamlets, and 
towns, placed as if by the hand of a painter in the most striking 
situations, so as to contrast with and relieve the horror of the sur- 
rounding picture, we describe the peculiar and characteristic features 
which distinguish the lakes of Staly, and give them an undisputed 
superiority. 


‘ <6 Adde lacus tantos te Lari maxime, teque | 
Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens Benace marino’? Viren.’ 


The greatest of the Italian lakes are in Gallia Cisalpina ; 
which, as it had not become, in the time of the most distin- 
guished poets, the seat of the Muses or of glorious atchieve- 
ments, was the country of scenery inanimate and mute. 

The Roman name of Turin was Augusta Taurinorum. Its 
glories have been long secured to it by a succession of good 
sovereigns ; and its vicinity to France has been its only misfor- 
tune. Its court was equally remarkable for politeness and re- 
gularity ; and its academy enjoyed a long and merited reputa- 
tion, since it answered: the two great purposes of educating 
and introducing young men into elegant society. Here the 
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duthor endeavours to correct an error which is common to his 
countrymen, who are too much addicted to admire the Helve- 
tian and to vilify the Italian character. A certain broad-faced 
exterior of simplicity has at all times introduced the Swiss into 
the menial employments of mercenary and porter to the great 
houses of France and Italy. They were formerly good private 
soldiers, and possibly, in spite of a certain self-interested leaven, 
not bad servants; whose good offices were secured by every 
high and transferred to every higher bidder. Point d'argent, 
point de Suisse. In later days, they have patiently done'the dirty 
work of France; have been very Arguses in the French police ; 
and have, in this country, yet maintained their character of a 
simple people. ‘The Italian is fitted to act in a higher sphere ; 
has usually a character more confirmed ; is superior in capacity ; 
and, with a countenance that says more, and a mind better 
stored, has a heart more simple than his ultramontane neigh- 
bour. The present author’s opinion of the comparative merits 
of the two universities of Geneva and Turin may be worthy of 
reflection : 


‘ A year passed in the latter, with the least application, enabled 
its members to prosecute their travels with advantage, not only by 
supplying them with the information necessary, but by procuring 
them such connections with the first families in all the great cities as 
might preclude the formalities of presentation, and admit them at 
once into the intimacy of Italian society. Without this confidential 
admission (which few travellers have enjoyed for many years past,) 
the domestic intercourse of Italians, and consequently the character 
of the nation, which is never fully and undisguisedly unfolded 
unless in such intercourse, must continue a mystery. Now, the 
academy of Turin, where the young students were considered as 
part of the court, and admitted to all its balls and amusements, 
placed this advantage completely within their reach, and was in this 

» and indeed in every other, far superior to Geneva, where 
the British youth of rank were too often sent to learn French and 
scepticism hom the disciples of Rousseau, and familiarity, insolence, 
and sickly sentimentality, from the vulgar circles of citizens ?” * 


Turin, lately the capital of a large and populous territory, 
and long the residence of a race of active and magnanimous 
princes, — furnished with all the establishments, literary and 
civil, that usually grace the seat of royalty, —enlivened 
by a population of one hundred thousand souls,— and fre- 
quented by crowds of strangers from most distant countries, — 
was now degraded into the chief town of a French depart- 
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* It should be remembered, however, that Geneva was a Protestant 
and Turin a Catholic seminary. Rev. . 
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ment, and had become the residence of a petty tyrant called 
a Prefect. Stripped of all its former distinctions, it was 
reduced to one half of its population, and mourned in vain 
its slavery and impoverishment. ) 

From this city, Mr. Eustace pursued his route to Susa and to 
Novalese ; and, on the northern brow of Mount Cennis, he 
bade an eternal farewell to the boundaries of Italy, and the 
regions of classic fame and beauty. 

In perusing and reflecting on the work of this learned, 
dispassionate, and energetic writer, we know not whether to 
bestow the greatest share of commendation on those talents 
for description which place the reader on the yery spot, and 
surround him by every admonitus locorum, or on the many 
profound remarks and discussions respecting historical, political, 
literary, and religious subjects, which are scattered in different 
parts of his volumes. * . 

If we cannot enter into the author’s view of the church. of 
Rome, we must acknowlege that he admits the necessity of a 
reformation to bring back that church to its primgyval majesty 
and simplicity; and if certain ceremonies revolt us, the ex- 
planation which he has given of others undoubtedly presents 
to us the Papal court and discipline in a light different from that 
in which it is usually beheld through the medium of prejudice 
and misrepresentation. ‘The Popes, he observes, were simply 
the bishops of Rome, subject at first to Pagan and afterward.to 
Christian Emperors. The greater part of their powers, and 
especially those acts which have been most offensive, he allows 
to be of human institution. Under the former line of Empe- 
rors, the Popes were more popular in Rome than their masters, 
because they were native Romans, patricians, better informed, 
and more humane; in a word, because they were Christians, 
Under the Christian line, they became friends, confidents, 
and spiritual guides to the Emperors themselves; and the 
were enriched with grants of land, with plate and jewels, by 
their sovereigns and > foreign princes. ‘The barbarians them. 
selves appear to have been awed by their sacred character, and 





* Mr. Eustace apologizes for the table of Errata, which certainly 
is rather large; and, although he is evidently versed in classic 
lore, by a strange fatality the errors are of a description that should 
seem to indicate an inattention to prosody: such as rosca, corrected 
to rosea, when the metre demanded roscida : — Privatus illis census 
brevis erat, for census erat brevis : — magna mater frugum, magna 


virum, &c. for magna parens ; and very many more. ese metri- 
cal inaccuracies are the more worthy of correction, as the tour is pro- 
fessedly classical. 
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Jeft their'accumulated riches untouched. ‘This fact we  dearn 
from ‘the’ epistles:of Gregory the Great ; who employed the 
vast income, of which he was the administrator, in supporting 
many iflustrious families that had been reduced to misery, ‘and 
in relieving ‘the ‘distresses of the people who were labouri 
under the-accumulated pressure of war, famine, and pestilence. 
Meanwhile, the Emperors were usually also barbarians,: and 
absent from the capital; in which they took no interest 
beyond that’ of conquest or of plunder. It is not surprizing, 
therefore, if the people were anxious to withdraw ‘their 
allegiance ffom'a foreign despot ; and to grant it to a pontiff 
who employed his riches so much to their advantage, who 
was himself.a° Roman patrician, who saved them from the 
intrigues .of the imperial court, and from the fury of the 
Longobardi. Gregory had been early employed in the 
management of affairs, and had acquired the address of a 
courtier with the experience of a statesman. In those disastrous 
times, the Romans were in need of some powerful mind that 
should draw, as it were, a magic circle around them, to secure 
them from assault and plunder. Neither bishop nor prince, 
however, it is asserted, would have been singly able to 
protect them: but the assumption of a character which com- 
bined the temporal and spiritual authorities, to their utmost, 
was at that fearful period their only bulwark and defence. 
Gregory was a Roman, and regarded all beyond the Alps as bar- 
barics and it is considered as probable that the claims to universal 
supremacy, which he first established, originated rather in the 
pride of a Roman than in that of a pontiff. From the period 
of his interference, the Greek Emperors were the nominal, but 
the’ Popes became the real and effective sovereigns of Rome. 
Attached to it generally by birth, and always by residence, 
duty, and interest, they promoted its welfare with unabating 
and often with successful efforts; and on the merit of these ser- 
vices, and the voluntary sabiniesion of a grateful and admiring 
flock, rests the original and best claim to temporal sovereignty 
which the Roman pontiffs possess. ‘This sovereignty was long 
enjoyed by them before it was allowed on the part of the 
Emperor ; and many ages elapsed before it was established on 
asolid .and. unshaken basis. Their conduct is represented 
as: honourable to themselves and their country until the tenth 
century; from which period, \for five succeeding centuries, 
they seem to have lost all the sacredness of their character in 
intrigue, and. but too often in guilty encroachments on the 
rights of other princes and other nations. In the meanwhile, 
new pomps, new ceremonies, new dresses, new relics, and new 
absurdities of every kind, appear to have been devised for the 
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purposes of abusing the credulous or over-reaching the power- 
ful; until these multiplied practices of deception and intole- 
rance awakened the slumbering indignation of the north. ©» 

This indignation, by withdrawing from the Popes much of 
the veneration of men, put them on their guard, and in- 
sensibly reduced them again to act more within the sphere of 
their pastoral duties, and to confine themselves to the reserve 
and severe magnificence of pontiffs. The income of the Ro+ 
man court, when in full possession of its territory both in 
Italy and France, was not calculated at more than 600,0001.; 
and Mr. Eustace observes, contrary to the received opinion, 
that this revenue arose principally from internal taxation. The 
annats and dispensations from France, the richest of Catholic 
countries, did not amount, according to this statement, to more 
than :5,0col. per annum. In Spain and Germany, they were, 
as Mr. E. believes, bought off or suppressed. ‘The pilgrims, 
who visited Rome in latter days, brought little more in their 
train than filth and beggary, and were more frequently a weight 
than a relief to the ecclesiastical establishment. 


Some of the Popes, we allow ‘with this author, have been 


great and good men: but, although the wars of Julius II., and 
the cruelties and pollutions of Alexander VI., are by no means 
the scale by which we measure their general character, yet-we 
cannot agree with him that a government whose head is a Pope, 
and whose senate is a consistory of cardinals, would ever replace 
with effect the consular and senatorial dignities of antient Rome. 
If the exercise of any profession would train its members to 
the arts of legislation and of government, the law should seem 
to be the more obvious school ; — and, if, after experience, the 
study of the law be found to contract the mind and unfit it for 
those general views which a politician should embrace, how 
can we expect that an individual, concentered in a subject the 
farthest removed from bustle and intrigue, and estranged from 
danger and alarm, should be fitted to meet new and pressing 
emergencies, and to make head against the factions and violence 

of the world ? | 
In viewing the calamities which have visited Europe for a 
series of twenty-two years, we coincide in general with the 
opinion of Mr. Eustace. ‘The French first subdued the cone 
tinent with their language, before they attempted its conquest 
by their arms; and the Italian, the daughter of the Latin, 
(which, although not matre pulchré filia pulchrior, is unquestion- 
ably the sweetest and most sonorous of modern tongues,) has 
been compelled to yield its open and manly articulation to a 
language in most respects its inferior. Even in this country, 
whose existence as an independent nation has long been owing 
to 
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to the jealous vigilance of the well informed, aided by the 
wholesome prejudices of the multitude against French influ- 
ence, .that influence has extended very widely over our 
schools and societies. Not to mention the irremediable defects 
in the French language, —its truncated syllables, the general 
complication of its grammar, the multiplicity of its rules, and 
the ieodadiogy of exceptions, its vowels and dipthongs of indis- 
tinct and its various syllables of nasal utterance, — it is moreover 
a language which can by no process be said to lend itself to 

y in its more exquisite sense. To the beauties of inversion, 
which places a principal word precisely in that situation which 
sets it off to advantage, it is a stranger. ‘The ¢ mute is a mean 
subterfuge in metre; the rhymes masculine and feminine are but 
fetters, necessary indeed to that one language; and the gallop 
of its numerous syllables, though choaked with' nearly as many 
consonants as the English, from the opening to the conclusion 
of aline, appears to say to the metrical writer, “ Jest as much 
as you choose, but write nothing serious or tender.” Yet, 
with all these defects, Racine has been tender, but perhaps Ra- 
cine alone. In the epigram, however, the madrigal, and those 
happy nothings which depend on ingenuity, the French are not 
to be rivalled. Neither can we deny to their prose much elo- 
quence and force; and, above all, that logical closeness and 


clearness which they claim, which to the authors of this country 


appears never to have been fully known, but which Mr. Eustace 
seems.to consider as within the reach of other languages. Still, 
whatever may be its merits, we hail the present writer as coin- 
ciding with us in a long preconceived opinion, that Italian 1s its 
superior in sound and in sense 5 and that the re-introduction of 
Latin, or of Italian, into diplomacy, to the exclusion of the 
French, is almost necessary to the repose of Europe. ‘The 
Italian language breathes no atheism ; its authors are in general 
pure; in every species of literature, they have advanced far, 
and in many they have gone beyond their restless neighbours. 
Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, Tasso, Boccaccio, Guarini, Alfieri, 
Metastasio, all Phebo digna locuti; Guicciardini, Davila, Denina, 
Muratori, in history; the same Muratori, Maffei, Carli, and 
Paciaudi, in antiquities ; and in criticism the mere mention of 
Tiraboschi, who, in his Storia della Litteratura Italiana takes in 
the whole history of the antient and modern literature of his 
country, and conducts the reader from the first Punic war 
over the immense space of twenty intervening centuries down to 
the eighteenth; afford names not only illustrious for genius, but 
(with one exception) for the morality and piety of their compo- 
sitions. ‘The language which these writers have ennobled has 
precedency over all existing European tongues in antiquity, in 
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sweetness, and in majesty. Itis of easy attainment, gives grace, 
harmony, and precision to every subject that it touches, and 
has the advantage of being spoken and written by a divided 
people, who are, from this circumstance, the least in a situation 
to alarm the fears and jealousies of Europe. To this language, 
the northern hordes, who successively inundated those w 
spoke it, have contributed none of the asperities of their native 
jargons; indeed, it appears that, in the rejection of the final 
consonant and the omission of the aspirate, it rather resembles 
the antient dialects of Italy; while, in point of date, it.ma 
in some respects have precedence of the more finished Latin 
itself. 

We collect from Cicero and Quintilian that it was formerly 
considered as an elegance to strike off the last letter in words; e.g. 


«© Qui est omnibu princeps” — for omnibus princeps, 
© Vita illa dignu locoque’’ — for dignus, 
“© Floribu nunquam” — for floribus ; 


and, from the most antient inscriptions produced by Lanzi, 
we find the m equally rejected, and the names of cities retain- 
ing the same termination in all their cases. From Cicero, we 
Jearn that the use of the aspirate was much less common among 
the antients than in his time, and that the early Romans pro- 
nounced Cetegos, triumpos, Cartaginem, &c., that is, as the 
modern Italians pronounce those words, ‘The more frequent 
use of the aspirate was probably derived from the Greek pro- 
nunciation. Cato the Censor entirely omitted the m, according 
to Quintilian. The Italian sound of 2 like s¢ is very antient, 
as appears from a medal of Trezzne, on which for Zevg we find 
LAs. Ct was generally changed by the antient as by the 
modern Italians into ¢t, as Coctius into Cottius, pactum into 
pattum, factum into fattum, &c.; as in Italian Cottio, patto, 
fatto, &c. — ‘The above, with many similar observations, may 
be found in Lanzi. 

The new language retained so much of the parent idiom, 
that not the same words only but the same phrases became 
equally appropriate in both; and hymns have been written 
which may be called indiscriminately either Latin or Italian. 
Of this description are the two following : 


‘“¢ In mare irato in subita procella 
Invoco té, nostra benigna stella!” &c. 
and, 


8s Vivo in acerba pena, in mesto orrore 
Quando te non implore, in te non spero 


Purissima 
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Purissima Maria, et in sincero 
“a Te non adoro, et in divino ardore,” &c. rae 


‘The Italian language, under the guidance of its great authors, 
has assumed those graces and embellishments which raise it 
‘above all modern tongues, and distinguish it alike in prose 
and in verse, in composition and in conversation. 


—& Tam quicquid agit, quoquo vestigia flectit 
Componit furtim subsequiturque decor.” 


If the former glories of Rome have been dimmed, Italy col- 
lectively has been perhaps more glorious in modern than in 
antient days. In agriculture, in charitable and in literary insti- 
tutions, Mr. Eustace deems this land to have been, until the 
French Revolution, unrivalled by any European nation. The 
Italian character also, as we have before observed, claims his at- 
tention; and he examines into the truth of those dark stories that 
formed the subjects from which our fair countrywomen, and the 
old women of both sexes, have painted their Spalatros and their 
spectres. From a minute inquiry directed to this ‘point, during 
a considerable residence in the haunted places, he finds that 
these nightly deeds are not more common in Italy than in other 
‘countries; that their occurrence has long been on the decrease; 
‘and that neither France nor England has any right to tax the 
Ttalians with a disregard to human life. He represents the 
roads in Italy as excellent and safe, and the peasantry as laborious 
‘and robust, pious and humane. He more than once urges the 
benefits that would result from erecting the whole peninsula 
into one kingdom, as a counterpoise to France. We join him 
in the pious wish. Italy has ever been the grave of the 
French ; and the poet, who sang that the lily is not destined 
to flourish on the Italian soil, has prophesied the true event. 


“ Merlin gli hi veder che quasi tutti 
Gi: altri, che poi di Francia scettro avranno, 
O di ferro gli eserciti distrutti, 
O di fame, O di peste si vedranno ; 
E che brevi allegrezze, ¢ lunghi lutti, 
Poco guadagno, ed infinito danno 
Riporteran d’ Italia ; che non lice 
Che ’ Giglio in quel terreno abbia radice. 
: Orland. Fur. Cant. 33. re. 
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Art. V. Ana Essay on the Probability of Sensation in Vegetables, 
with additional Observations on Instinct, Sensation, Irritability, 
&¢. By James Perchard Tupper, Member of the Royal Co 


of Surgeons, and Fellow of the Linnean Society. 8vo. pp. 14 
5s. Boards. White and Co. ie 


Ws learn that this Essay originated in’ some observations 
which the author had thrown together, when he attended 
as a student at the hospitals of Guy and St. Thomas, and when 
he enjoyed the benefit of the botanical instructions of Dr. Smith, 
the président of the Linnean Society, to whom it is dedicated. 
The inquiries to which these observations referred were resumed 
at subsequent intervals of leisure, and expanded into their pre- 
‘sent more connected form. | 

Mr. Tupper lays it down as a ptimary position, which few 
considerate physiologists will be disposed to impugn, that vita- 
lity, as the result of a particular structure of organized parts, 
and as implying the faculty of reproducing a structure similar 
to itself, is an attribute of the vegetable as well as of the animal 
kingdom: but he is at the same time perfectly aware of the 
futility of those lines of demarcation which have been too rashly 
alleged to discriminate these two grand departments of organized 
existence ; and he admits that £ the transition from the animal 
to the plant is effected by shades so imperceptible, that jit 
is difficult and perhaps impossible to determine what are those 
beings which actually form the last link in the scale of ani- 
mated existence, and the first in that of vegetables.’ . He argues 
for the probability of sensation in vegetables not only from the 
general analogies which may be traced between animals and 
plants, but from other phenomena; some of which refer to cer- 
tain powers of motion that particular species of plants are 
observed to possess even in a more eminent degree than the in- 
ferior orders of animals, ‘several species of which are also 
destitute of a// locomotive power.’ ‘The existence of these at- 
tributes, however, does not necessarily imply volition ; which 
denotes a mental faculty associated with other qualities, and a 
power of deliberation and choice exerted on particular occa- 
sions. ‘The aptitude and propensity of plants to incline to the 
light, — the power exhibited by the climbing sorts in moving 
and turning their stems, branches, or tendrils, — the direction 
assumed by the roots of trees, and many other vegetables, in 
quest of proper nourishment, &c. — this ingenious essayist 
ascribes to spontaneous motion or exertion. 






‘ Aquatic plants also furnish some curious examples of sponta- 
neous motion strongly characteristic of instinct. Among these, the 
water-lily affords a very remarkable instance, and that too connected 
with the reproduction of its species. This plant bears its flowers 
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upon a foot. stalk under water; and when the-flowering season 
arrives, the stalk rises perpendicularly without any regard to the 
stfeam, until the flowers reach above the surface of the water. 
At this time some of them expand, and then the antherz discharge 
their fecundating dust upon the stigma, About four o'clock in 
the afternoon the expanded flowers close, and the footstalk lies down 
either upon or under the water. It is erected every day until the 
flower has been fully impregnated, when it once more sinks under 
water, and there remains to ripen its seeds, which at a proper time 
escape from the fruit, and give birth to new individuals. 

¢ This is asserted by Linnzus and various other naturalists ; and, 
though controverted by some, has been recently confirmed by the 
observations of Dr. Smith, who authorizes me to use his name on 
this. occasion. In cold or shady weather this phenomenon is less 
evident, and is explained by the writer last named as entirely owing 
to the stimulus of light. But yet, I presume, it is also in part re- 
ferable to instinct, and that light operates only as an auxiliary to that 
phenomenon.’ 


‘What is termed the sleep of plants, and flowers, is stated as 
another striking example of instinctive action in vegetables ; 
or’as a proof that they are endued with the power of se/f- motion, 
which contributes to their well-being, and may therefore be 
fairly supposed to partake as much of the nature of instinc- 
tive action, or to be as necessarily the adjunct of sensation, in 
the vegetable as in the animal being. Moreover, as, in certain 
animals, the absence of locomotive power is no criterion of the 
want of sensation, neither, in vegetables, ought it to be urged 
against the existence of sensation in them. In short, if any 
species of living being, from man down to the most humble 
plant, be destitute of the locomotive power, it is because all 
the important purposes of welfare and preservation, for which 
it is given to others, are fully answered without it. 

From his review of instinct, volition, and locomotive power, 
the essayist infers that they are distinct attributes; inasmuch (he 
says) ‘ as instinct may exist independently of the other ¢awo, and the 
locomotive power, independently of volition. Indeed, if we attend 
to the particular character of the locomotive faculty in many 
animals, it is evident that the exertion of this power is merely 
instinctive, though it is not a necessary adjunct either of in- 
stinct or of sensation. But at the same time, I apprehend 
that sensation is necessarily associated with the instinctive fa- 
culty, although the former, like the latter, may exist indepand- 
ently both of volition and of the locomotive power; and per- 
haps we refuse to admit the existence of sensation in vegetables, 
under.the idea that it is connected with the exercise of intel- 
lectual Powerss -which we cannot suppose to appertain to this 
class of beings.’ Mere sensitive power, it is well remarked, 
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does not necessarily imply a thinking and reasoning mind, and 
may therefore belong to the lowest orders of animals, and to 
plants. 

Mr. Tupper next proceeds to combat the fashionable and in+ 
genious doctrine which deduces vegetable motions from irrita 
bility, independently of sensation. If by irritability we are to 
understand a susceptibility of receiving impressions, it naturally 
pre-supposes sensation ; for wherefore bestow a capacity of re- 
ceiving impressions, if none are to be received? Again, the 
permanent action of irritability differs very materially from the 
temporary action of stimuli applied to the muscles of an ampu- 
tated limb; and we are not warranted to assert that vegetable 
differs in its nature from animal irritability, when we observe 
that they are subjected to analogous laws, and produce analo- 
gous effects. 

Having met with great fairness the most plausible objections 
to his favourite hypothesis, the author prosecutes at consider 
able length, and with much judgment and ability, the corres- 
pondences which may be traced between various departments 
of the physiological structure of plants and animals; or rather, 
the correspondences of actions or effects produced by the 
respective organic structure of both. In some cases, the par- 
ticular organs destined for certain purposes in the economy 
of both cannot be demonstrated, in the present state of hu- 
man knowlege : but we are not, on that account, authorized 
to deny their existence, while the uniformity of their operations 
sufficiently indicates their presence. | 

In reply to the question, In what particular manner do 
vegetables feel themselves affected in consequence of any impressidn 
which they may receive? it is observed that the difference 
between the sentient organs of plants and our own pre- 
cludes us from forming any idea of the particular kind of 
pleasure, or pain, which a plant may experience ; although we 
may distinguish in its appearance by which of the two it is 
affected ; as a drooping aspect, for example, evinces pain and 
uneasiness, while a healthy and vigorous air denotes the enjoy- 
ment of well-being. 

Another argument, which has been stated against the 
existence of sensation in vegetables, is deduced from the 
goodness of the Deity ; who, it is urged, would never bestow 
feeling on beings so much exposed to the depredations of 
animals, and various other injuries. The answer to such an 
objection is obvious; that the same reasoning would more 
forcibly maintain the non-existence of sensation in arfimals 
which prey on one another, and which are likewise exposed to 
innumerable accidents and injuries. We have seldom seen 
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this view of the subject treated in a more impressive and 
becoming manner than in the pages of the present Essay, 
though the passage to which we allude is too long for our 
quotation. — Lastly, many vegetable actions, and the means 
of defence with which plants are furnished, as_ prickles, 
stings, effluvia, &c., would lead us to infer that they are, 
moreover, endued with the principle of self-preservation. 


~ ¢ From this general view of the subject, it is evident that animals 
and vegetables reciprocally tend to the maintenance of a due balance 
of life through the whole creation ; and the particular manner in 
which this is accomplished is one of those circumstances attending 
the institutions of nature, which cannot fail to convince us of the 
existence_of a superintendent Providence. If there were not a 
check to the destruction of living beings, as well as to-their undue 
increase, some of the species would soon be exterminated: and if 
there were a chasm formed in consequence of the extinction of even 
the most insignificant species, the whole system would be thrown 
into confusion ; all order would be at an end ; and man himself would 
be at last incapable of resisting this seemingly trifling shock, and 
the whole living creation would soon be annihilated. 
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each moss, 

Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who fram’d 
This scale of beings; holds a rank, which lost 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which nature’s self would rue.” ’ 





¢ ‘We must also bear in mind, that although the means of defencé 
which nature has given to animals and vegetables, may not prove 
always effectual for their individual preservation ; yet, millions of 
them go through the natural course of their existence, without 
having suffered from the depredations of their enemies. And even 
those individuals, which fall a sacrifice to the wants or the appetites 
of others, have for the most part enjoyed that portion of existence 
allotted to them, and experienced every degree of happiness of which 
their nature is capable. 

¢ ‘The microscope has discovered to us an innumerable multitude of 
beings, of whose existence we had no idea before; and though legions 
of these are daily devoured by the innumerable tribes of other animals 
that feed on the vegetables or fluids where these diminutive creatures 
abound; yet, can we reasonably imagine that such a profusion of 
living beings exists with6ut enjoyment? Or, shall we suppose that 
sensation has been bestowed on ‘them merely to swell the catalogue 
of sufferings, and multiply the sum of misery in the animal world? — 
Such an‘idea is as revolting to reason, as it is incompatible with the 
infinite goodness of “ Naturr’s Gop.’? We may, therefore, confi- 
dently believe that these diminutive beings have their season of enjoys 
ment, as well as the enormous Leviathan, although perhaps only a few 
hours encitcle tlle whole course of their appointed existence! 
' 8 ‘ How 
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¢ How infinite then is that Power who could organize such an 
atom of matter, and give it life and motion ! — and how transcendent 
in goodness, to endue it also with the means of enjoying its existence! 
And surely, that Being, by whom such things can be effected, can 
likewise bestow on vegetables a capacity to enjoy their own state of 
life; and by which, too, the sum of happiness in the universe will be 
abundantly multiplied!’ 


Such is a faint outline of the train of Mr. Tupper’s specula- 
tions: but the metaphysician and the physiologist, who would 
duly appreciate the weight and the catenation of his ideas, 
must resort to the pages in which they are recorded. — The 
additional observations are well calculated to corroborate his 
doctrines; and the doctrines themselves, without being highly 
fanciful or extravagant, are urged with singular modesty, and 
expressed in correct and elegant language. ‘To the general 
spirit of the author’s sentiments, and of the arguments by which 
he supports them, we cordially subscribe: but all his ingenuity 
has failed to convince us that brute animals are destitute of a cere 
tain degree of rationality and intelligence. To this latter topic, 
we have, on various occasions, incidentally adverted ; and we 
cannot at present afford to discuss it in detail: but those per- 
sons, who have most diligently watched the manners of the 
brute creation, do not require to be informed of the diversities 
of talent and character which are exhibited. by individuals of 
the same species, of the changes induced on their natural habits 
by domestication, of the educational acquirements of some of 
the most sagacious, of concerted plans executed by the more 
social tribes, of the tricks and- stratagems practised by some 
birds to decoy the intruder from .their young, of wonderful 
instances of memory in the horse, the dog, and the elephant, 
and of a change of conduct in the same individual wild animal, 
resulting from the observation and experience which are the 
consequences of age. Are such phenomena resolvable into the 
dictates of blind impulse, or instinct ? The latter is, no doubt, 
a very convenient term : but it is, in many cases, a mere expres- 
sion of our ignorance of motives, or of the origin of those pro- 
ceedings which we cannot readily ascribe to the reasoning 
process. The Wolf was certainly never celebrated for his mental 
refinement, or for any uncommon share of sagacity; and yet, 
in the history of his life, we read a comment that will startle 
those who are strangers to his habits and practices. They who 
have been much addicted to the hunting of this animal have 
remarked a very sensible difference between the proceedings of 
a young and raw, and those of a full-grown and instructed in- 
dividual of the species. Young wolves, after having passed 
,two months in the litter, during which period they are fed by 
” their parents, afterward follow their dam, which is no longer 
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able to answer the demands of their daily increasing voracity, 
In her society, and instructed by her example, they tear live 
animals in pieces, try their fortune in the chace, and gradually 
provide for the common wants of the family. ‘The habitual 
exercise of rapine, under the guidance af an experienced 
mother, communicates to them, every day, some ideas relative 
to the pursuit of their object. They become acquainted with 
the retreats of their game ; their senses are alive to all sorts of 
impressions, which they gradually discriminate; and they 
correct precipitate or erroneous judgments by the sense of smell. 
When they are eight or nine months old, their mother leaves 
them to their own devices, and goes in quest of a male: but 
the young family still continue united for some time, till their 
ravenous propensities no longer admit participation of spoil. 
The strongest then remain masters of the spot, and the more 
weakly retire to seek subsistence in other quarters. When 
they surmount this critical period, their augmented strength 


and instruction multiply their facilities of existence ; and they 


are enabled to attack large animals, one of which will afford 
them nourishment for several days. They carefully conceal 
the remnants of their repast, but without relaxing their zeal in 
the chace; and they have recourse, to their hidden morsels 
only when the pursuit has proved unsuccessful. Such are 
some of the purely natural habitudes of the wolf: but they are 
wonderfully modified in those districts in which he dreads the 
approach of man; and in which the constant necessity of shun- 
ning snares, and providing for safety, compels him to extend the 
sphere of his activity, and to exercise his ideas on a greater 
number of objects. His procedure, which is naturally free 
and bold, now becomes circumspect and timid; his appetite is 
often unsatisfied, from fear ; and he distinguishes the sensations 
recalled by memory, from those which are furnished by the 
actual use of his faculties. At the moment, therefore, when he 
scents a flock, confined ina park, the idea of the shepherd 
and his dog is also present to his thoughts; and, balancing the 
different impressions, he eyes the height of the inclosure, com- 
pares it with his strength, judges of the difficulty of clearing it 
when encumbered with his spoil, and desists from the fruitless 
or hazardous attempt: whereas, from a flock scattered in an 
open field, he will seize a sheep even in sight of the shepherd, 
especially if the neighbourhood of a wood favours his escape. 
Various other expedients, solely suggested by situation and 
circumstances, might be mentioned, which Mr. Tupper may 
perhaps be inclined to ascribe to spontaneous exertion: but this 
term involves in its very essence the notion of will, and will 
implies choice, deliberation, or acts of judgment. 
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Art. VI. Religion and Policy, and the Countenance and Assistance 
each should give to the other. With a Survey of the Power and 
Jurisdiction of the Pope in the Dominions of other Princes. By 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor of England, 
and Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 2 Vols. large 8vo. 
Printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. Price 11. 6s. in Sheets. 


ye authenticity of this posthumous publication is ascer- 
tained by the following advertisement : 


¢ Henry Viscount Cornbury, who was called up to the House of 
Peers by the title of Lord Hyde, in the life-time of his father, Henry 
Earl of Rochester, by a codicil to his will, dated Aug. 10. 17515 
left.divers MSS. of his great grandfather, Edward Earl of Clarendon, 
to trustees, with a direction that the money to arise from the sale or 
publication ther¢of should be employed “ as a beginning of a Fund 
for supporting a Manage or Academy for riding and other useful 
exercises in Oxford ;”” a plan of this sort having been also recom- 
mended by Lord Clarendon in his Dialogue on Education. 

¢ Lord Cornbury dying before his father, this bequest did not 
take effect. But Catharine, one of the daughters of Henry Earl of 
Rochester, and late Duchess Dowager of Queensberry, whose pro- 
perty these MSS. became, afterwards by deed gave them, together 
with all the monies which had arisen or might arise from the sale or 
publication of them, to Dr. Robert Drummond, then Archbishop of 
York, William then Earl of Mansfield, and Dr. William Markham, 
then Bishop of Chester, upon trust for the like purposes as those ex- 
pressed by Lord Hyde in his codicil. 

¢ The present trustees, William Earl of Mansfield, John Lord 
Bishop of London, The Right Hon. Charles Abbot, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and the Rev, Dr. Cyril Jackson, (late Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford,) having found the following unpublished 
Work amongst these MSS. have proceeded in the execution of their 
trust to publish it: and it is presumed that the following informa- 
tion may be sufficient to establish its authenticity. 

‘ The Manuscript is comprised in 407 folio pages fairly written, 
and bears date on the last page, Moulins, 12th Feb. 1673. Laurence 
Earl of Rochester, son of Edward the first Earl of Clemndnte! ina 
letter to the Rev. Dy. Turner, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, dated Nov. 30. 1710, speaking of this work, calls it a MS. 
of his father’s, intitled Religion and Policy ; and says, ¢ It is in the 
saine hand-writing that most of the History was in.”? And the Earl 
of Rochester’s grandson, Henry Viscount Cornbury, in a memo- 
randum, of the 7th June 1729, prefixed to the MS., describes it in 
the state in which it is now found, and as the work of the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon. 

‘ In committing this work to the press, no alteration from the 
copy has been made, except in the orthography, and where grammatical 
or verbal inaccuracies have appeared to require it. ‘The work itself 
has been divided into chapters, according to the author’s division of 
his subject; and a table of contents and an index have been added.’ 
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Though this treatise was penned many years ago, it is very 
applicable to the question now in debate between Catholics and 
Government; and, as the noble author appears to have studied 
the subject with much ——s to have taken into his survey 
all the evidence of history which applies to the case, and to have 
built his reflections on a series of undeniable facts, his opinion — 
is of great importance. Lord C. was certainly well disposed 
towards the Catholics, and desirous of their admission to all 
the privileges of British subjects: but, in consequence of the 
undefined extent of the Pope’s spiritual authority, to which 
they refer the ultimate direction of their consciences, he con 
ceives that ‘ their fidelity can be no longer depended on than the 
Pope will permit them to be loyal, which is a very loose and 
insecure title for kings to the duty and loyalty of their subjects.’ 
To remove all doubt of the danger of Catholicism, considered 
in a political point of view, and to render it no more alarming 
to civil governors than any other religious sect, his Lordship en- 
deavours to convince the members of this church that a slavish 
submission to the Pope is no essential part of their religion; 
that the history of pontifical usurpations and tyranny reflects 
no credit on it; that several Catholic countries disclaim his 
authority ; and that it behoves the Catholic British church to 
make itself independent of the Papal chair, and to govern itself 
completely by a general council of its own. Advice similar in 
substance we have ventured to offer to the Catholics of Ireland ; 
because, though in the present aspect of affairs, and with the 
existing general diffusion of knowlege throughout Europe, 
little fear can be entertained of the repetition of those times in 
which kings trembled at the frown of the pretended successors 
of St. Peter, yet to allow of such an anomaly in government 
as an appeal to an extraneous jurisdiction, whether at Rome or 
any where else, whether on a civil or a religious account, would 
be weakness which could effect no good, though it might never 
do any harm. Catholics do not seem to be sufficiently impressed 
‘with the singularity of their case, which, in this respect, differs 
from that of all te religionists : but, when the state is dis- 
posed to concede to them all the privileges of the constitution, 
they should strive to obviate this difficulty. : 

fan Clarendon’s present tract, written abroad during his 
banishment, though full of long sentences, contains no irritating 
declamation ; being intended, by a patient examination of the 
history of the Popes from their origin to his own time, to con- 
vince the Catholic body that their exorbitant affectation of supe- 
tiority and sovereignty has operated more to the scandal and 
injury of religion + a to its profit. Facts are stubborn things; 
and with facts imgreat abundance we are supplied as a basis on 
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which Lord C. builds his reasoning. The detail presents us, 
indeed, with a series of transactions which, though indisputable, 
appear now to be almost incredible ; and which shew us that, 
notwithstanding our Saviour declared his kingdom not to be 
of this world, his pretended vicars have sought to domineer 
over all the potentates of the earth. * 

It is interesting to inquire into the origin of the pretensions 
of the See of Rome, into the several stages of its progress in 
usurpation, and into the consequences which have hence re- ~ 
sulted. ‘The pages before us furnish abundant documents on 
each of these points. Nothing will be found in the New 
Testament to justify the Bishop of Rome in claiming pre- 
cedence over other Christian bishops, and nothing which 
renders it probable that St. Peter was ever Bishop of Rome. 
It is even very doubtful whether this poor fisherman of the 
Galilean lake ever saw the capital of the Roman world: but, 
supposing him to have visited it, he could never have been 
appointed its bishop. In the apostolic age, the head of the 
Christian sect there could never have assumed so imposing 
a title; and Peter in particular would not have done it in a 
Gentile city; for he was expressly sent to the Circumcision, 
or to his countrymen the Jews+. If any of the apostles 
had assumed the title of Bishop of Rome, it would have been 
St. Paul. Even supposing, however, that Peter was appointed 
its bishop, we have no evidence of his having named a suc- 
cessor; nor was any notice taken of a series of Raped from him 
as the first Pope, till the time of Constantine the Great, A. D. 
320; and the very uncertainty of the names of the bishops 
in the series is sufficient to induce a suspicion that the whole 
account is fabulous. Lord C. places the matter in another 
point of view : 7 

‘ Though Rome was for some time the seat of the empire and 89 
the place to which men were obliged to resort upon ra occasions, 
yet the place and city itself never appeared to be chosen by God with 


any peculiar privilege or title for his worship ; but on the contrary 
hath borne the deep marks of his displeasure in being exposed to 


a 





* The reader will compare this article with Mr. Eustace’s repre- 
sentation of the pontifical character, in p. 39—41. of this Number, 
and observe the difference between the opinion of a Protestant 
English nobleman and a Catholic English clergyman. 

+ Lardner, in his notice of Theophilus Bishop of Antioch, quotes 
a passage from Jerom, in which this father reckons Theophilus as 
the seventh Bishop of Antioch from St. Peter. Now, if Peter was 
the first Bishop of Antioch, he could scarcely have been the first 
Bishop of Rome. 
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more affronts, more sackings and devastations than any other great 
eity in Europe hath been. And therefore, that after the glory of 
the empire is departed from it, it should still retain a power to give to 
all the empires and kingdoms of the world a supreme magistrate to 
whom they are bound to submit and obey in all those things which 
concern the salvation of their souls and their hopes in the next world, 
is sO very irrational, that less than the most clear evidence that it is 
the will of God it shall be so can never convince mankind that they 
ought to consent thereunto. From the time that the manner of elec- 
tions was taken notice of, sometimes the Pope was chosen by the 
clergy and people of Rome, and sometimes by the clergy alone: and 
when there were scandalous elections made upon which schisms en- 
sued, sometimes the Emperor, sometimes the Kings of Italy, and 
sometimes the Exarch, regulated those consentions, and settled such 
a Pope as they thought fit; sometimes appointing them to choose 
such a man, and sometimes that nene should be admitted to be Pope 
until, upon notice given to the Emperor, his election should be con- 
firmed or approved by him. Nor was there any form prescribed or 
accustomed for those elections till the year one thousand and sixty, 
when Pope Nicholas the Second (whose own election might well have 
been questioned, he being chosen upou a schism when Benedict the 
Tenth pretended to be Pope and continued,so nine months, and then 
waved the contest and returned to his bishopric of Velitri,) made a 
decree that from thenceforth the election of the Pope should be only 
in the Cardinals.’ 


When Constantine made profession of Christianity, the 
Popes began to assume some importance: but a long period 
elapsed before they obtained that universal domination 
which they afterward arrogated ; and it is worthy of remark 
that they did not arrive at full power till Pepin, King of 
France, had given the exarchat of Ravenna to the church. 
By this donation, which was confirmed by Charlemagne with 
other privileges, the Popes became temporal sovereigns: but, 
in lieu of these benefits, the right of approving, and con- 
sequently of disapproving, the election of the Bishops of 
Rome was conceded to the Emperor; which shews the state 
of the Papal power at that. period. Every thing, however, was 
in train to favour its usurpations. ‘The ignorance and dis- 
sentions which prevailed in Europe gave to the clergy great 
privileges; they became a third estate ; and the Roman Pontiff 
wished to be considered as their supreme head. Yet it is 
evident that universal submission to the Pope was not for ages 
a doctrine of the Catholic church. Even in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, ecclesiastical laws (says Lord C., 
p- 100,101.) were altered or changed without any reference to 
the Pope; and Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, then 
* took upon him,’ without authority from Rome, to canonize 
Adelmus. 
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Appeals to the supposed successors of St. Peter having grown 
into practice on the Continent, the Popes, on the slightest 
occasions, fuiminated their thunders against Emperors and 
Kings, and placed whole kingdoms under their interdicts. 
Offended that he was not consulted on a royal marfiage, 
John XIX. put all France under an interdiction; and such 
were the superstitious alarms of the multitude, that ¢ the 
people generally submitted themselves with that humility, that 
all the domestic servants of the King (excepting two or three) 
abandoned him, and they cast whatever was taken from his 
table to the dogs; there being no man, however poor, who 
would eat any of the meat which he had touched.’ (P. 105.) 

We are next called to notice the excommunication of the 
Emperor, by Gregory VII., (Hildebrand,) who ascended the 
Papal chair A. D. 10753 the affair of Thomas a Becket; the 


‘Crusades, &c.; and to shew how lofty were the pretensions 


of the see of Rome, Lord C. copies parts of two bulls issued 
by Innocent III., one of which contains these words; “ dd 
honorem et gloriam Apostolice sedis, quam constitutam super gentes 
et regna ;” and the other has expressions still more pointed : 
“ Sic ad firmamentum universalis ecclesie, que celi nomine 
nuncupatur, duas magnas instituit dignitates, majorem qua quasi 
diebus animabus praesset, et minorem que quasi noctibus praesset 
corporibus, que sunt Pontificialis authoritas et Regalis potestas.” 
If the history of our King John makes a shabby figure in 
this review of Papal usurpations, the remarks of Lord 
Clarendon will serve to rescue the credit of the nobles : 


‘ Indeed the Popes found not so much tameness any where as 
in England, nor exercised their jurisdiction any where so wantonly, 


as in the reign of those two Kings Henry the Second and King 


John ; of which their successors quickly shewed disdain enough, and — 


-by degrees freed themselves from a power that knew not how to be 


moderate. Nor can it be much wondered at, that the Pope should 
obtain any thing from King John, who had no title to the crown but 
usurpation, and had so many enemies to contend with in England 
and in France. To shew that the subjection to the Pope was not of 
the religion of that time, the most popular ground which the nobility 
alleged to justify their taking arms against the King was, the conces- 
sions he had made to the Pope. And the King himself in his greatest 
agonies afterwards, and when he was most perplexed, with much pas- 
sion said, (as Matthew Paris, who is the best author of that time, re- 
ports,) * Since the time I subjected myself and my kingdom to the 
Church of Rome, nothing hath happened prosperously, but all things 
contrary to me.’? So that whatever the Pope got then in England is 
to be ay to the guilt and weakness of the King, not to the con- 


sent of the time.’ , 
We cannot specify all the instances quoted by tliis noble 
author, of sovereigns being deprived of their kingdoms or 
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released from their most solemn oaths, and of subjects absolved | 

from their allegiance, by the power of the Popes; nor will the ‘ 

detail be necessary to those who are acquainted with the 
“history of European states. 

Such arrogance in obscure individuals, who by the choice of 
ecclesiastics were raised to the pretended chair of St. Peter, 
4 could not have been tolerated, had not Eyrope laboured under 
5 the greatest infatuation: but the charm, we should have 
Pe thought, must have been dissolved by the schism which 
subsequently broke out even in the popedom itself, when 
Clement and Urban discharged their spiritual artillery at each 
other. This schism, observes Lord C., lasted forty years; 
during which period it was impossible to say which was the 
true Pope: but, from this circumstance, which made the 
assumed infallibility doubtful, it clearly appears ‘ that the 
Christian religion may be preserved in its integrity without 
any Pope.’ Indeed, the Council of Pisa declared both Popes 
to be schismatical. ‘To increase the ridicule of this spiritual 
farce, a third Pope started up; and the Council of Constance, 
interfering in this strange contest for infallibility, arrogated a 
superiority over the Papal see, pronounced all the pretended 
Popes schismatical, and declared the see to be void. This, 
however, did not settle the business. For a long period, one 
set of Popes held their court at Rome and another at Avignon ; 
and Lord C. reckons that ‘ a period of one hundred and ten 
years elapsed without a peaceable Pope.’ (P. 249.) 

Contemplating the state of the popedom from the election of 
EugeniusIV., A.D.1431, to Paul IIl., A.D.1534, i.e. from the 
end of the schism to the Reformation, the noble author points 
to many particulars worthy of notice, and is not sparing in 
his reflections. He attributes the loss of Constantinople, by 
which the interests of the Christian church were deeply affect- 
ed, to ‘that fatal schism which, for so many years, kept all 
Christian kings divided in the quarrel, and diverted them from 
being united in any one honourable or generous action for the 
good of Christianity.’ (P. 255.) In conjunction with this sub- 
ject, he traces the causes and consequences of the separation 
between the church of Rome and the Greek church. 

On the private lives of the Popes, we shall not here com- 
ment: but, as Alexander VI. (Borgia) assumed, by a bull 
dated May 14. 1493, the power of granting the East and West 
Indies to Ferdinand and Isabella, it may be proper to insert 
here a sketch of his character: . 


¢ In the place of Innocent the Eighth, to the universal amazement 
and scandal of Christianity, the Cardinal Borgia was elected, or de- 
clared Pope, with the most infamous c'rcumstances of corruption that 
ever 
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ever accompanied the most secular transaction, and was called Alex- 
ander the Sixth; of whom I shall say the less, because his memory 
is the most odious, and the most blasted by the universal consent of 
all Catholic writers, who acknowledge him to be an eternal reproach 
to the holy chair. Monsieur Mezeray thinks he hath sufficiently de- 
scribed him,’ by saying, that never any Mahometan prince was ever 
more vicious, more wicked, more infidel than he ; and if any one ever 
surpassed him in all kind of abominations and crimes, it was his bas- 
tard son Cesar Borgia.’ 


Having quoted the language of the Popish bulls, and in- 
stanced the uneasiness of sovereigns occasioned by a variety of 
Papal usurpations, Lord C. offers these judicious remarks : 


‘ By this that hath been said, it is manifest ouee what opinion 
of, or reverence for, the infallible chair at that Catholic time, Kings, 
Princes, and Bishops had, both for the ecclesiastical and temporal au- 
thority thereof; by their so frequent contemning all his spiritual 
censures, and their appealing to a future general Council, And 
there needs no other instance than the authority he usurped in the 
excommunication of so many sovereign Princes of all degrees; the 
absolving their subjects from their allegiance and obedience ; his in- 
terdicting the exercise of their religion in all their dominions ; and his 
conferring *‘ ex plenitudine potestatis’’? their dominions and territories 
upon those he favoured more, or upon those who, without any colour 
of right, would by force invade the same; thereby opening a door to 
let in all the blood, and rapine, and devastation upon a peaceable Ca- 
tholic people that could be exercised by the most barbarous and sa- 
vage enemies : and all this upon no other ground or pretence than that 
they did not wish well to Catholic religion, and were schismatics and 
heretics ; when none of them professed to know any other religion than 
that which he pretended to be of: nor to be of any church than the 
same of which he would be thought the head. I say, there needs no 
other evidence than the insolence, actions, and pretences of Julius the 
Second, (whose pride and tyranny wiped out the memory of the im- 
pieties of Alexander the Sixth,) to convince all Kings, Princes, and 
States, how insecure their condition and government must be, and 
how indevoted and unfaithful their subjects may be to them, if the 


Pope hath such a power over them as he lays claim to, and hath 
exercised.’ 

A long account is given, in this part of the work, of the ex- 
communication of Henry VIII.: but with this fact English 
readers are well acquainted. , 

The period from the calling to the conclusion of the Council 
of Trent, or from Paul III. to Pius V., A.D. 1566, is fertile in 
incidents illustrative of the spirit and tendency of the pope- 
dom : but we need advert only to two particulars as specimens ; 
the first is the institution of the order of the Jesuits, and the 
second the establishment of the Inquisition ; by which, observes 


Lord C., (p. 373.) ‘the spirit of the Spanish nation was broken, 
and its understanding daskened.’ 
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- Of the celebrated Council of ‘Trent itself, and of its perturbed 


sittings, ample details are given, and its result is thus summed 
up: . 

¢ In this disorder, and almost in the same confusion in which it had 
been continued, this famous Council of Trent, after it had sat for 
above the space of eighteen months in continual dissensions, ended in 
a visible harmony in the month of December, in the year fifteen hun- 
dred sixty-three, to the eternal honour of Pius the Fourth; who, it 
cannot be denied, steered it with wonderful dexterity, and, by the 
bounty and good influence of his own stars, and the rare accidents 
which intervened, brought it to such a consistency as hath given more 
credit, and produced more unity to that Church, than could have 
been expected either from the debates or the conclusions. The ar- 
ticles were signed by four Legates, two other Cardinals, three Pa- 
triarchs, five-and-twenty Archbishops, a hundred sixty-eight Bishops, 
seven Abbots Benedictines, nine-and-thirty Proctors of the Prelates 
absent, and seven Generals of Orders; so that the whole subscrip- 
tions were of two hundred and fifty-five hands ; and, considering the 
paucity of the number, besides the presumption of imposing rules, 
and restraining privileges, contrary to the laws and customs of all 
cecumenical councils, it is no wonder that the same is not received 
in many Catholic as well as Protestant kingdoms} and still less that 
the Church of England rejects what the State never admitted, and 
hath more reverence for the decrees of its own Councils, (which al- 
ways consist of much greater nner ts) than the subscribers to those 
articles of Trent amount unto: and if the parts and learning of the 
subscribers (for all the names of both.are easily known) be consi- 
dered, there will be more men of profound learning and confessed or 
eminent piety found in the Synod held in that time in our own country, 
and in all the Synods which have since been held there, than there 
were at any time in Trent; though it is not denied that there were 
many of great estimation in letters, and of lives very unblameable ; 
and yet that kind of learning is much improved since that time, and 
even in that Church, which they will not deny.’ 


The last two chapters in the historical part of this work in- 
clude the period from A.D. 1566 to 1670, or from Pius V. to 
Clement X. Here the excommunication of Elizabeth and the 
horrid massacre of St. Bartholomew fall under the noble 
author’s review; and he does not forget to remind us that 
Gregory XIII., who was then in the Papal chair, ¢ no sooner 
had notice of that barbarous and inhuman massacre, than he 
went himself in the most solemn procession to the church of St. 
Lewis.in Rome, to thank God for that happy victory.’ (P. 427.) 

As we proceed in this history, we perceive the sovereigns of 
Europe asserting their rights against the pretensions of the 
‘court of Rome ; and, under the pontificate of Gregory XV., 
we find this court obliged to change its policy, and to relax in 
its claims. In proof of this important fact, Lord C. remarks, 
(p. 526.) ‘ that, in the republication of the Bul/arium (or Collec- 
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tion of the bulls issued by the Popes) all those bulls which were 
sent abroad in the time of Gregory XIII., Sixtus V., and 
Clement VIII., to the eternal reproach of the crown of France, 
were left out, that the presumption and malignity of them might 
be forgotten.’ The resentment of the King of France, and the 
humiliation to which he subjected the Pope, in consequence of 
the violence offered by the Corsican guard, in the city of Rome, 
to the French ambassador, manifest a very striking proof of 
the decline of Papal despotism, towards the end of the 17th 
century. 

After having, in nine long chapters, afforded a sufficiently 
ample display of Papal usurpations, and after having attended 
every Pope, from St. Peter to Clement X , (who was living when 
the noble author wrote, but died in 1676,) through a series, 
according to the best account, of 243 Popes, Lord C. closes 
the details of this historical discourse with the two following 

ervations : 


¢ The first is, the extreme scandal and damage religion hath sus- 
tained from this exorbitant affectation of superiority and sovereignty 
in the Pope; the greatest schisms and separations amongst Christians 
having flowed from that fountain ;. and from thence the greatest ruin 
to kings and kingdoms, in the vast consumption of treasure and 
blood in unnatural wars and rebellions, having had their original. 

‘ The second is, that Catholic Princes themselves, who, for their 
own benefit and mutual exchange of conveniencies, do continue that 
correspondence with the Popes, and do themselves pay and enjoin 
their subjects to render that submission and obedience to -him, have 
not that opinion of his divine right, nor do they look upon it as any 
part of their religion ; so that in truth the obligation which is imposed 
upon the Catholic subjects of Protestant Princes is another religion, 
or at least consists of more articles of faith than the Catholic Princes 
and their subjects do profess to believe.’ 


Since the latter remark applies so closely to the Catholic sub- 
jects of the British empire, the posthumous work before us is 
intitled to the fullest consideration. Lord Clarendon was per- 
suaded that no union can take place between the Catholic and 
the Protestant church, till the power of the Pope is destroyed ; 
and he recommends a National Council, by which as in other 
countries the Catholic church may be made independent of all 
foreign jurisdiction. If the Catholics will abjure the Pope, 
then, he contends, may the state repeal the penal laws against 
them ; and he hopes that they will find enough of their best 
clergy to concur with and support them in this resolution. 
With much liberality, this noble author endeavours to place 
Catholics and Protestants on good terms with each other; and 
he calls on the former to adopt those principles of policy, by 
which every objection to their admission to the fullest enjoy- 
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ment of civil rights in Protestant states would be removed. 
He thus concludes : 

¢ This would be the way, and the only way, to make the practice 
of religion flourish amongst Christians, without any violation of 
Christian charity ; and, the uncharitableness of all faction being re- 
moved, there would remain such an innocence and integrity in the 
heart, as would make our religion acceptable to God; and when no 
mischievous action doth necessarily result from our opinions, how er- 
roneous soever, we should be no more offended with each other for 
those differences, than for the distinct colour of our eyes or hair.’ 


We wish to persuade ourselves that, as this work was written 
many years ago by a nobleman who was eminent for his talents, 
the long account which we have given of it will not be deemed 
superfluous; and that Catholics, while they must rest assured 
of the good intentions of the writer, will not regard it as-a 

arty-publication, but duly consider what good they can derive 
rom the advice which it contains. 
Moy. 
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Art. VII. The Code Napoleon, verbally translated from the 
French; to which is prefixed an Introductory Discourse, &c. 
By — Barrett, of Gray’s-Inn. 8vo. 2 Vols. 11. 8s. Boards. 

ed: 





3 PV BATEVER becomes of the dynasty of Napoleon, it is pro~ 


bable that the Code of Law, which passes under his 
name, will in some shape be perpetuated, so far as to remain 
an object of interesting inquiry to the present and to future 
generations. Calculated as it is in many respects for the pur- 
poses of rational government, and exempt from any taint of the 
visionary and mischievous principles of the revolutionary system, 
surely the name alone of its founder will not be sufficient to in- 
duce the sound part of the French nation, under anyruler, entirely 
to annul its provisions. If it had no other merit than that of have 
ing given to the kingdom of France one uniform law, in the place 
of a great variety of clashing and irreconcileable systems of judica- 
ture, which formerly prevailed in its different provinces, this alone 
would afford it acclaim to continuance which cannot fail, after 
eleven years’ experience, to be strongly felt and universally ap- 
preciated. ‘These considerations, together with the assurance 
specifically announced in the public acts recognized by the. re- | 
stored monarch, encourage us to believe that no apology is ne- : 
cessary for requesting the reader’s attention to a succinct ac- | 
count of the work announced at the head of this article; more 
especially as it forms a proper sequel to the observations of which 
they are already in possession, on publications intimately con- 
nected with the present. 
The 
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The great acts of legislation, which have from time to time 
appeared in the world, are divisible into twe kinds, adapted to 
the occasions and the state of society which produced them. 
The first discovery which occurs to men, after having ex- 
changed a separate and independent existence for social union, 
is the necessity of consenting to some fixed rules, which 
may determine the portion of individual free-agency that each 
member must resign, in return for the benefits of mutual 
strength and protection which he claims from the whole body. 
This consideration has led to the establishment of laws formed 
for the earliest stages of society, and founded only on original 
principles of mutual justice and utility: but universal experi- 
ence has shewn that, in proportion to the duration and extent of 
societies, the laws adapted to their government have a natural 
and unavoidable tendency to multiply; and to become, from 
the fluctuations of manners and interests, perplexed, obscure, 
and contradictory. ‘The second species of legislative labour has 
therefore been ongeme in pruning, digesting, and elucidating 
the unwieldy mass of jarring laws which the progress of time 
had accumulated. Without entering into a wider discussion on 
this topic, or going in search of all the historical illustrations of 
it which might be collected, we may adduce, as apt examples 
of our meaning, the Twelve Tables of Rome, and the Pandects 
of Justinian. The first.of these was formed for society com- 
paratively in its infancy; and the second was the result of that 
endless confusion into which the same laws had unavoidably 
run by the lapse of a thousand years. ‘The task of reforming 
the laws of a country has been, in all times, a favourite object 
with those legislators who have entertained the ambition of se- 
curing a place in the memory of posterity: the most re- 
markable works of this character, in modern times, being the 
Body of Laws framed and published by Louis the X1Vth im 
1667, and the Code of Frederic the Great of Prussia, compiled 
for the government of his dominions in 1761. 

We should have been glad if the limits of the present article 
had allowed us a free scope for discussing this interesting topic, 
with reference to our own country; and for considering more 
at 1 3 the agreeable speculations of those who are convinced 
that the present state of our jurisprudence requires a measure 
similar to the revision of the Roman laws by Justinian. This 
Opinion is intitled to the greater weight, because it cannot be 
imputed to any modern spirit of innovation: for it is well known 
that Sir Francis Bacon, who was never accused of harbouring 
wild schemes of reform, laboured with great earnestness to 
procure a revision of our laws, which he proposed to methodize 
and reduce into one code. In pursuauce of this favourite 
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measure, he drew up a plan, which is still extant, for the 
execution of that great work, assigning the reasons for its 
expediency ; and, in justice to James the First, to whom that 
plan is addressed, it must be admitted that the design did not 
fail from any discouragement on his part: on the contrary, 
that Prince recommended the ‘* Reformation of the statutes 
and acts of parliament as a worthy work, which it well deserved 
a parliament to be sat of purpose for it.” At that time, the sta- 
tutes were not one-tenth part so voluminous as they are at pre- 
sent: the statutes of this reign alone being equal to more than 
one-third of the whole from the time of Henry the Third. A 
crude project was conceived and some attempts made towards 
the execution of it, in the Long Parliament; the failure of 
which has been attributed to the cabals of the lawyers, whose 
apprehensions for the loss of their profits induced them (accord- 
ing to the vulgar stories of that time) to hold secret meetings, 
and bestow large bribes in frustrating the design. This story, 
however, may safely be placed to the account of the violent 
prejudice which then prevailed against that body; and which 
occasioned, as Whitelock informs us, 2 solemn debate whether 
they should not be disqualified from sitting in parliament. The 
truth is that such a work, though likely enough to engage the 
fancy, was far above the sk// of such workmen as would then 
have been employed about it ; and we are neither to wonder 
nor to lament that the conception was not matured: but we 
may be allowed to regret the causes, whatever they were, which 
prevented the great and philosophic mind of Bacon from employ- 
ing its powers in that noble undertaking: since a man so quali- 
fied for the task, —in whom penetration was so happily combined 
with experience, genuine philosophy, and the best spirit of an- 
tient and modern knowlege, — may not easily be found again. 
Yet the difficulty of the object can never occur as a dee 
cisive objection to any person who reflects on the state of the 
Roman laws when their reformation was effected under the 
auspices of Justinian; and who considers that the magnitude of 
the labour had been so much over-rated, that the completion 
of the design was effected in three years, being less than one- 
third of the period allotted by the Emperor for its accom- 
plishment. 

In France, however, besides the inconvenience arising from 
the vast mass ‘of obscure, contradictory, and undigested mate- 
fials of which the laws were composed, and which objection 
was common to those of all other nations whose laws are formed 
out of the accumulations of many ages, another imperfection 
called loudly for redress. ‘This was the diversity and even con- 
trariety in the laws which prevailed in the several provinces ;— 
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or the want of a common law of the land : —an evil which was 
universally acknowleged, but which was so deeply rooted as to 
resist all peaceable means of reformation, and manifested that 
any alteration could be effected only by a convulsion which 
broke down all antient establishments whatever. ‘The oppor- 
tunity afforded by the state of France, after the late Revolution, 
for correcting so injurious a system, could not be overlooked in 
framing a new government, by a legislator whose counsels 
possessed even the most moderate portion of wisdom. —To set 
this matter in the clearest light, it must be recollected that 
France, like all the other European countries which fell by con- 
quest under the subjectionof thenorthern invaders, was parcelled 
out into distinct principalities or duchies; of which the chiefs 
indeed owned a nominal allegiance to one sovereign, but which 
were themselves subject to their separate governments, had 
distinct legislatures, and were regulated by institutions that had 
no dependence on the common head. The states were gradually 
swallowed up by the sovereignty, as far as the powers of 
government were concerned, but they still retained their own 
peculiar laws and regulations. England was the only one of 
those countries which had early attained an entire uniformity in 
this respect ;-and it is not an unlikely nor an unpleasing con- 
jecture that the collection of laws promulgated by Alfred had 
this salutary object in contemplation. ‘The separate states, into 
which the country had been broken, were indeed nominally 
formed into one kingdom: but it is probable that much of the 
local distinctions, peculiar to the laws and ordinances of each 
state, continued to prevai!, and rendered the coalition doubtful 
and imperfect. It is indifferent, therefore, to the glory of that 
great and wise prince, whether he was the author. or compiler 
of that body of laws which bears his name, if he sowed the 
seed of his country’s greatness by first conferring on it that 
stable union which arises only from living beneath the same 
system of laws and civil polity. 

Under the old order of things in France, the general or 
written law was every where modified and controuled by the 
customary or local law. Among the customary laws, were 
more than 180 that were general, and extending more or less 
over the various provinces; and these general customs were 
again modified by local usages. Neither the Salic Law, which 
was the first code of the Franks after their establishment in 
Gaul, nor the Capitularies which followed them, abrogated or 
entirely superseded the usages or customs of the countries in 
which they were promulgated : those laws only were abolished 
by them which were contrary to the regulations which they 
established. In other respects, the codes not only permitted, but 
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in some instances expressly directed, that the old usages should 
remain in force; and, after the antient Codes and Capitularies 
fell into disuse, these customs greatly multiplied. The monarchs 
of the Capetian line, in the charters by which they granted 
fiefs, prescribed the terms on which they were to be holden; 
and, in imitation of their sovereigns, the great vassals of the 
crown granted their charters for +) ey the possessions 
holden of them. ‘Thus each seignory had its particular usages ; 
and such was their diversity that, throughout the whole king- 
dom, two seignories could scarcely be found which were 
governed in every point by the same law. Charles the Seventh, 
some time after he had expelled the English from France, (i. ¢. 
in the year 1453,) adopted a plan for ascertaining rather 
than reducing to uniformity these various usages. By his 
letters-patent, he assembled the three estates in each province ; 
and, under the direction of this assembly, the judges, 
grefhers, and the other judicial and ministerial officers, pre- 
pared memoirs of all the customs, usages, and forms of 
practice, which they had been accustomed to observe from 
traditionary authority. These memoirs were laid before the 
assembly, who referred them to chosen,committees, to arrange 
and report their contents. The minutes thus framed were 
read in the assembly ; and the articles being separately ap- 
proved or corrected, according to the knowlege and suggestions 
of the individual members, the whole was ratified and trans- 
mitted to parliament to be registered. ‘The customs of each 
place, thus reduced to writing and sanctioned, were called 
the Coutumier of that place ; and these were formed into one 
collection, and called the Coutumier de France, or the Grand 
Coutumier. AS we may readily suppose, the variation in these 
customary laws was so great, that the Chancellor D’Aguesseau 
regarded the project of Bourjon, of finding out a common 
principle among them all, as wholly impracticable. The im- 
possibility of superseding or of reconciling this variety of 
local jurisprudence frustrated all the good effects that were 
intended by the measure of Louis XIV.; and, while the ex- 
cellence of the Marine Code of that monarch, which was not 
impeded by a similar obstacle, has Jed to its adoption as a 
standard by the consent of most European nations, the Civil 
Code became altogether ineffective. 

In this state of things, the Revolution, by levelling the 
antient edifice to the ground, afforded the only possible means 
of removing the evil. Advantages that are purchased ata price 
so much above their value should least of all be neglected ; and 
both the design and the execution of a systematic code, which 
might give to France the benefit of an uniform jurisprudence, 

must 
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must be applauded as the wisest and most salutary measure 
which its existing condition could suggest. ‘The several parts 
of the work were not published at one time, but the respec- 
tive titles or heads were promulgated as each received the 
sanction of the legislature at different periods, between the 
15th of March 1803, and the 25th of March 1804. , | 

We shall now take a succinct view of the principal contents 
of the Code; which we shall do the more summarily because 
we have already performed the same task in our review of the 
Discussions on the Civil Code, (see Appendix to Vol. lv. p. 449. 


and Appendix to Vol. lvi. p.449.) and shall consider this 


article as only a supplement. 


The arrangement is the same with that which prevails in the’ 


Institutes of Justinian, and is the most simple and natural 
which the subject admits, viz. proceeding from Persons to 
Things. —'The first title regards the Enjoyment and the Privation 
of Civil Rights. The second regulates the form of the Public 
Registries, or what are called Acts of the Civil State ; a most 
useful and important ordinance, by which a register is pro- 
vided for births, marriages, and deaths. Whether any provision 
of this sort existed under the old order of things, we are 
not able to say: but, if it be newly introduced by the 
present system, it is a strong recommendation of the 
sense of the new legislators. — The heads of Domicile and 
Absentees occupy the third and fourth titles. ‘The regulations 
regarding the latter are numerous and minute ; arising, pro- 
bably, from the peculiar circumstances of the country, in con- 
sequence of the emigration caused by the Revolution. 

The fifth title concerns the important subject of Marriage ; 
which is divided into separate chapters, relating first to qualifi- 
cations and conditions, and secondly to the formalities ne- 
cessary to constitute a good marriage. The age at which 
marriage may be contracted is eighteen for the man, and fifteen 
for the woman : but it requires the consent of parents or guar- 
dians for the son who has not attained the age of 25 years, and 
for the daughter under 21. Of the formalities relative to the 
celebration of marriage, the most remarkable feature is that the 
ceremony is performed and the union declared by the civil 
officer, without any mixture of spiritual interference. This is 
a very wide departure from the antient establishment; and we 
shall venture to predict phat the prejudices of old times will re- 
store the solemnity of this institution to the ecclesiastics. ‘The 
puritanical government formerly established in this country, in 
its zeal to depart as far as possible from the ceremonies of the 
Romish church, by an ordinance passed in 1653 abolished 
the old marriage-service, took it out of the hands of the mini- 
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ster, and vested it in those of the Justice of peace ; makiig him 
merely the witness to the mutual consent of the parties to the 
union, which was placed on the footing of a civil contract 
merely. It is probable, however, that the people themselves 
still adhered, from invincible custom, to the religious rites with 
which it had been usual to accompany this ceremony ; because, 
in the year 1656 the ordinance of 1653 was modified by leaving 
out the clause which declared all marriages, that had been 
solemnized in any other manner than as therein directed, to be 
void.-—-The forms requisite to give validity to a marriage, by the 
French, are well calculated to prevent, even more carefully than 
our marriage-act, the evil of clandestine unions. — ‘The obliga- 
tions arising from marriage, and the rights and respective duties 


of husband and wife, occupy the rest of this title. 


A subject which naturally follows the preceding, and forms 
the sixth title, is that of Divorce. While the matrimonial union 
was ranked among the sacraments of the church, it could not 
admit of dissolution except by the spiritual interference of the 
Holy See: but, in consequence of its change into a contract of 
a merely temporal nature, it may. be rescinded by the civil 
authority. The causes of divorce are adultery; excess, cruelty, 
or grievous injuries ; condemnation of one of the married par- 
ties to an infamous punishment ; and, lastly, the mutual and 
persevering consent of the parties, expressed in the manner 
prescribed by law. The complaint must be laid before the 
judge of the tribunal ; and, except for adultery or condemnation 
to. infamous punishment, the divorce cannot be. pronounced 
immediately, but the parties. must undergo a year’s probation, 
separated from each other’s society: if, at the end of that time, 
they persist in their resolution, the tribunal is to pronounce the 
sentence. Divorce by mutual consent, without any of the 
foregoing causes assigned, cannot take place if the husband be 
under 25, or the wife under 21, nor before two years or after 
20, years of marriage; nor unless authorized by their fathers or 
mothers, or other ascendants, whose consent is tequired. for the 
marriage of parties under age. 

‘Title 7th refates to the rights of Paternity and Filiation, and 
the eighth to Adoption. — These subjects, as well as those of 
Minority, Guardianship, and Emancipation, bear a great affinity 
to the rules of the civil law, from which many of them are 
borrowed. Such are the principal topics of the first book. 
The second, relating to things, is intitled of Property, and dif- 
ferent modifications of ownership. The laws respecting the 
use and enjoyment of property, as they regard chiefly the parti- 
cular modes. of cultivation and tenure in France, do not afford 
any, thing interesting to an English readez. 
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Book IIId and last is by much the most comprehensive, It 
comprizes the different ways in which ownership is acquired, 
including Succession, Testaments, Gifts, and, lastly, Contracts : 
but we shall spare our readers a repetition of what we have 
already noticed sufficiently in former articles. | 

The observation which strikes an English inquirer, on the 
perusal of this part of the Code, is that no distinction is made in 
the rules which regulate the transfer or possession of real and of 
personal property. This is a haw! to the plan of the Roman 
law, and forms the most fundamental difference between that 
and the feudal law. It is not the least remarkable feature in 
our jurisprudence, though the natural consequence of the mixed 
sources from which it springs, that not more diversity exists 
between the laws of different nations than between those of our 
own country, as they relate to the descriptions of property which 
we distinguish by the denominations of real and personal. The 
modes of ownership, possession, and transfer, the succession, 
rights, and incumbrances of each, are governed by maxims not 
only entirely dissimilar, but often directly opposite to each other. 
It is foreign from our present purpose to discuss the merits or 
disadvantages of such a system, or to examine whether it would 
occur to 2 legislator to devise an original system of jurispru- 
dence after a similar plan: it certainly was, with respect to our 
laws, the effect of no such original design, but of accidental 
causes which, during the vigour of feudal institutions, made 
personal property of so little consequence as to be searcely the 
object of legal regard. In the Roman law, the distinction 
between real and personal property, except in the term of pre- 
scription, is seldom discoverable; and the same principle of 
uniformity is adopted in the French Code, which recognizes 
no distinction in the legal qualities and incidents of the: two 
kinds of property, except such as inseparably adhere to the 
nature of each. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without noticing a tepic which 
the present discussion naturally awakens, It is common to attri- 
bute the obscurity, delay, and expence of litigation in this country, 
to the multifariousness and variety of resolutions that constitute 
the law of the land; which require:a library to be ransacked 
on every question, keep the bulk of the community in ignorance 
of their rights, and oblige them to commit their interests blindly 


eo professional guides, who are seldom agreed, and almost 


always dubious. It is a notion eagerly entertained by many, 
that the formation of a code in digest would remove all> this 
obscurity and uncertainty, render the knowlege of law simple 
and accessible, and annihilate litigation. "We do not concur in 
the extent of these expectations, nor believe that the Code Na- 
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poleon, or any other code, ever will produce such an effect as 
to answer the hopes of those who are persuaded that nothing 
more would be necessary on every question that could arise, 
than to open the reformed digest, and find a solution of all diffi- 
culties. ‘The Code Napoleon is only a summary of sey : 
but the application of these to particular cases, which forms 
the law to which Judges must appeal, will era. accumulate, 
till in process of time, and by the fluctuations of society, the 
attainment of legal knowlege will be as intricate and ambigu- 
ous as ever. The chicanery of mankind, and the infinite com- 
binations of circumstances, will give rise to questions on the 
import and construction of the articles of the Code; and the 
precedents established by decisions of these questions will 
thenceforwards constitute a necessary comment on those articles 
for the guidance of future judgments. Let us observe what has 
happened with regard to certain portions of our own law. The 
acts known bythe names of the Statute of Frauds and the Statute 
of Distributions may be deemed particular codes, as applicable 
to the subjects which they concern. The first of these was 
drawn ‘up with the most attentive care by the most correct 
lawyer of his own or any other time, Sir M. Hale; yet it is 
well known to every professional man that the resolutions and 
authorities, according to which these acts are now interpreted, 
form a very voluminous collection. 

It is, however, of no small moment to have a body of clear 
and well-digested principles to which we may resort; and we 
do not think that the most prejudiced judges of the fallen dynasty 
will deny that the merits of the Code Napoleon ought to protect 
from entire reprobation the name which it bears. 

The first volume of the work before us consists of an elabo- 
«ate introduction by the translator, which contains an account 
of the most remarkable of the antient systems of jurisprudence, 
viz. the Jewish Law, the Ordinances of Menu, the ‘Ta Tsing Leu 
Lee, the Zend Avesta, the Laws of Solon, the Twelve Tables of 
Rome, the Laws of the Barbarians, the Assizes of Jerusalem, and 
the Koran. Mr. Barrett has collected a great portion of learning 
on these several subjects; and we are sorry that our present 
limits preclude us from that examination of the Introductory 
prenerie ak which it might well merit as an independant pro- 
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Art. VHI. Philosophical Transactions f the Royal Society of 
London. For the Year 1813. Parts. I. and Il. 4to. 145. 
and 18s. Nicol and Son. : 


CuemicaL and PuysroLocicat Papers. Part I. 


Q* a new detonating Compound, in a Letter from Sir H. Davy, 
LL.D., F.R.S., to Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., P.R.S.—During 
the autumn of 1812, Sir H. Davy received, from a correspon- 
dent in Paris, an account of a new detonating compound, of 
extraordinary violence, which had been discovered in that 
city ; and which was said to be a mixture of chlorine and 
azote, and to assume the appearance of a heavy oil : but nothing 
was stated respecting the manner in which it was to be formed. 
The author immediately instituted a variety of processes for 
the purpose of procuring it; and he succeeded so far as to 
obtain an oily substance, which exploded violently on the ap- 
plication of heat, by exposing a quantity of chlorine to a satu- 
rated solution of the nitrate of ammonia. The explosion was 
| 
| 


’ 
ce —_- 


SS 


so strong as to have produced a serious accident to the opera- 
tor; and one motive, which induced Sir H. Davy to publish 
an account of the investigation in so early a stage of it, was, as 
he informs us, to put other chemists on their guard against its 
dangerous effects. ‘The substance is described as resembling 
olive-oil in its colour and appearance, but having much greater 
specific gravity ; its smell is nauseous, and it is extremely pun- / 
gent. It acts with violence on both the expressed and the | 
essential oils; ether and alcohol act on it more slowly ; it is 
decomposed by phosphorus under water, converts mercury into 

corrosive sublimate, but has not much effect on tin, zinc, sul- 

phur, or resin. The following observations exhibit the author’s 
opinion of its nature, and the mode of its production; which, 
it is almost unnecessary to remark, proceeds on his new hypo- 
thesis respecting the composition of the muriatic and the oxy- 
muriatic acids : 


‘ It seems probable, from the pee tenor of these facts, that 
the new substance is a compound of azote and chlorine ; the same as, 
or analogous to, that mentioned in the letter from Paris. It is easy 
to explain its production in our experiments: the hydrogen of the 
ammonia may be conceived to combine with one portion of the chlo- 
rine to form muriatic acid, and the azote to unite with another por- 
tion of chlorine to form the new compound. ‘The heat and light 
produced during its expansion into gaseous matter, supposing it to 
be composed of azote and chlorine, is without any parallel instance, 
in our present collection of chemical facts; the decomposition of 
euchlorine, which has been compared to it, is merely an expansion of 
matter already gaseous. The heat and light produced by its rare- 
faction, in consequence of decomposition, depend, probélih » on the 
3 same 
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"game cause as that which produces the flash of light in the discharge 


of the air-gun. . 

¢ The mechanical force of this compound in detonation, seems to 
be superior to that of any other known, not even excepting the am- 
moniaca] fulminating silver. ‘The velocity of its action appears to be 
likewise greater.’ 

Observations relative to the near and distant Sight of different 
Persons. By James Ware, Esq., F.R.S.—JIt is here observed 
by this experienced and respectable practitioner, that the state 
of the eyes which produces short-sightedness seldom exists at 
birth, but generally comes on between the ages of 10 and 18, 
when it is at first noticed accidentally. Inthe lower ranks 
of life, in which persons are usually engaged in such occu- 
pations as lead them to exercise their eyes on distant objects, 
short-sightedness is a rare occurrence ; and when it does take 
place, as they seldom have recourse to the use of glasses, it is 
probably overcome by the increased exertion which the eyes make 
to enable them to viewobjects that areremote. The higher ranks, 
however, immediately apply to the convex lens, and frequently 
to one of a higher power than is necessary to correct the de- 
fect; so that the state of the eye becomes confirmed, or even 
increased. ‘The subsequent observations seem to prove the 
truth of the author’s conclusions: 


‘ With regard to the proportion between the number of near- 
sighted persons in the different ranks of society, I have taken pains 
to obtain satisfactory information, by making inquiry in those 
places where a large number in these several classes are associated to- 
gether. I have inquired, for instance, of the surgeons of the three 
regiments of foot guards, which consist of nearly ten thousand men; 
and the result has been, that near-sightedness, among the privates, is 
almost utterly unknown. Not half a dozen men have been discharged, 
nor half a dozen recruits rejected, on account of this imperfection, in 
the space of nearly twenty years: and yet many parté of a soldier’s 
duty require him to have a tolerably correct view of distant objects ; 
as of the movements of the fugleman in exercise, and of the bull’s eye 
when shooting at the targét; the want of which might furnish a 
plausible apology for a skulker to skreen himself from duty, or to 
get his discharge from the service. I pursued my inquiries at the 
military schoo) at Chelsea, where there are thirteen hundred children, 
and I found that the complaint of near-sightedness had never been 
made among them until I mentioned it; and there were then only 
three who experienced the least inconvenience from it. After this, I 
inquired at several of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge ; and, 
though there is a great diversity in the number of students who make 
use of glasses in the various colleges, they are used by a considerable 
proportion of the whole number in both Universities ; and, in one 
college in Oxford, I have a list of the names of not less than thirty- 
two out of one hundred and twenty-seven, who wore either a hand 
glass or spectacles, between the years 1803 and 1807.’ 
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The practical inference from these facts is sufficiently obvi- 
ous and important; and Mr. Ware particularly remarks that 
it is very desirable for those who feel it necessary to employ a 
concave lens, to use a number a little lower than that which 
gives them the most distinct vision; since this will answer 
nearly as well for all the common purposes of life, and will 
tend rather to diminish than to increase the defect. — Instances 
are mentioned in which short-sightedness took place in infancy, 
or in early childhood, and sometimes this is evidently the effect 
of disease ; and a case is reported in which the eye was suddenly 
rendered near-sighted from some morbid affection of the brain, 
which terminated in the death of the patient. The degree of 
nearsightedness is seldom exactly the same in both eyes. Mr. 
Ware does not think that the pupils of near-sighted persons are 
more dilated than those of others. 

Dr. Wells, in a late paper in the Philosophical Transactions, 
related’ some experiments on the effect which the permanent 
dilatation of the pupil, arising from the application of the ex- 
tract of belladonna, produced in preventing the distinct view 
of near objects. Mr. Ware has repeated the experiment with 
the same result. Ina case which he examined, the nearest 
point of distinct vision was removed from 4 to 7 inches; while 
the farther point, at which a small object could,be distinctly seen, 
was also removed from 31 to 34 inches. ‘The same alteration in 
the limits of distinct vision is generally effected in the eyes of 
those who are near-sighted, by the permanent dilatation of the 
pupil: but, in some few instances, the opposite result takes place. 

It is known that the change in the state of the eyes, 4s life 
advances, consists in a loss of the power of seeing near ob- 
jects correctly, while such as are remote are still seen dis- 
tinctly : but sometimes the power of viewing both near and 
remote objects is equally lost; and, as the same lens corrects 
both defects,, it shews that the eye retains its usual power of 
adjusting itself to different distances. In this respect, it is said to 
differ from the eye which has lost its crystallite humor, to which 
a different lens 1s necessary for viewing near and discerning re- 
mote objects. Mr. Ware, who is himself near-sighted, remarks 
that such persons have generally a less extensive range of vision 
than those who have a distant sight; and, contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, he conceives that their eyes are disposed to be- 
come more néar-sighted as life advances. 

Some of the more important points, which Mr. Ware at- 
tempts to establish in this valuable paper, are comprized in the 
ensuing positions, with which it concludes : 

‘ First ; near-sightedness is rarely observed in infants, or even in 
children under ten years of age. It affects the higher classes of so- 
ciety more than the lower ; and the instances are few, if any, in which, 
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if. the use of concave glasses has been adopted, increasing years have 
either removed or lessened this imperfection. 

¢ Secondly ; though the usual effect of time on perfect eyes be that 
of inducing a necessity to make use of convex glasses, in order to see 
hear objects distinctly, yet sometimes, even after the age of fifty, and 
after convex -glasses have been used mairy years for this purpose, the 
eyes have not only ceased to derive benefit from them, when lookin 
at near objects, but they have required concave glasses to enable them 
to distinguish, with precision, objects at a distance. 

‘ Thirdly ; though the cause of this change be not always known, 
yct sometimes it has been induced by the use of evacuating remedies, 
—, of leaches applied to the temples; and sometimes by 

ooking through a microscope, for a continued length of time, in se- 
veral successive days. 

¢ Fourthly ; instances are not uncommon, in which persons, far 
advanced in life, ew between eighty and ninety,) whose eyes have 
been accustomed for a long time to the use of deeply convex glasses, 
when they have read or written, have ceased to derive benefit from 
these glasses, and they have become able, without any assistance, to 
see both near and distant objects almost as well as when they were 
young. Although it be not easy to ascertain the cause of this amended 
vision, it seems not improbable that it is occasioned by an absorption 
of part of the vitreous humour ; in consequence of which the sides of 
the eye collapse, and its axis, from the cornea to the retina, is 
lengthened ; by which alteration the length of this axis is brought 
into the same proportion to the flattened state of the cornea or crys- 
talline, or both, which it had to these parts before the alteration took 
place.’ 


The Bakerian Lecture. _ On the Elementary Particles of certain 
Crystals. By W.H. Wollaston, M.D., Sec. R.S.— It has al- 
ways been considered as a question difhicult of solution, to what 
primitive form the regular crystallized octohedron ought to be 
referred ; because, though the tetrahedron might seem to be its 
most natural origin, as being most readily converted into an oc- 
tohedron, yet it is in fact not the tetrahedron which we procure 
in our experiments. If fluor spar be employed, it is separated 
into rhomboids; and each of these rhomboids may again be 
divided into one octohedron and two tetrahedrons. It is there- 
fore not easy to determine which of these figures should be 
regarded as primitive ; and, since neither tetrahedrons nor octo- 
hedrons can occupy space without leaving vacuities, to shew how 
these figures can form the basis of a permanentcrystal. ‘To remove 
these difficulties, Dr. Wollaston was led to form an hypothesis, 
which appears to be both ingenious and satisfactory. With 
respect to fluor spar, (he says,) and such other substances as 
assume the octohedral and tetrahedral forms, all difficulty is 
removed by supposing the elementary particles to be perfect 
spheres, which by mutual attraction have assumed that arrange- 
3 ment 
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‘ment which brings them as near to each other as possible.’ He 


then proceeds to illustrate his new doctrine, by shewing what 
figures would be produced by the different combinations of 
spheres, from the equilateral triangle to the regular tetrahedron 
or the regular octohedron. If we suppose the particles, in- 
stead of being regular spheres, to be flattened, we have a rhom- 
boid; and, by conceiving them to be rendered oblong instead 
of oblate, we may compose an hexagonal prism. — Dr. W. in- 
forms us that an hypothesis, similar to his own, respecting the 
spherical shape of the particles of crystals, was suggested by 
Dr. Hooke, but appears to have been entirely neglected. 

On a Substance from the Elm Tree, called Ulin. By James 
Smithson, Esq., F.R.S. — A peculiar exudation flows ae the 
Elm-tree, which was wanes examined by Klaproth, and to 
which Dr. Thomson applied the name of ulmin, supposing it 
to be a distinct vegetable principle. Mr. Smithson, however, 
made some new experiments on it, and concludes that it is 
not a simple vegetable substance, but that it consists of a com- 
bination of potash and a matter which is analogous to the 
extracts. He calculates that ulmin contains from 15 to 20-per 
cent. of potash. 

On a Method of Freezing, at a Distance. By W. H. Wol- 
Jaston, M.D., Sec. R.S. — It is well known that, when a por- 
tion of a fluid is evaporated, the remainder becomes colder in 
consequence of the obstruction of heat by the vapor; and also 
that fluids rise in vapor at a lower temperature in vacuo than 
in the open air. Water may be frozen by means of the vacuum 
of an air-pump, but it is necessary that the pump be in the 
best condition, that the receiver be large, and the quantity of 
water very small. Our philosophical readers no doubt are 
aware that Professor Leslie has discovered a very ingenious 
method of expediting the freezing of water in a vacuum, by 
employing sulphuric acid; which, in consequence of its attrac- 
tion for water, absorbs the vapor as fast as it is formed, and 
thus preserves the vacuum in its perfect state.. Dr. Wollaston’s 
mode is more simple, and requires a less expensive apparatus. 
It consists of a tube, with a ball at each end, bent at right 
angles; one of the balls is to contain a little water; and the 
remainder of the space is to be as perfect a vacuum as can be 
obtained. Its operation is thus described : 


‘¢ When an instrument of this description has been successfully ex- 
hausted, if the ball that is empty be immersed in a freezing mixture 
of salt and snow, the water in the other ball, though at the distance 
of two or three feet, will be frozen solid in the course of a very few 
minutes. The vapour contained in the empty ball is condensed 
by the common operation of cold, and the vacuum produced by 
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this condensation gives opportunity for a fresh quantity to arise 
from the opposite ball, with proportional reduction of its 
temperature. 

* According to a theory that does not admit.of positive cold, 
we should represent the heat af the warmer ball to be the agent in 
this experiment, generating steam as loug as there remains any ex- 
cess of heat to be conveyed. But if we would express the cause of 
its abstraction, we must say that the cold mixture 1s the-agent, and 
may observe, in this instance, that its power of freezing is trans~ 
ferred to a distance, by what may be called the negative operation 


of steam. 
‘ The instrument, by which this is effected, may aptly be called 
a Cryophorus, which correctly expresses its office of frost-bearer.’ 


AA Description of the Solvent Glands and Gizzards of the Ardea 
Argala, the Casuarius Emu, and the long-legged Casowary from 
New South Wales. By Sir Ev. Home, Bart., F.R.S. — Pursu- 
ing his inquiries into the comparative structure of the digestive 
organs of the different species of carnivorous birds, Sir Everard 
Home here describes those of the Ardea Argala, a native of Ben- 
gal, of the Casowary of Java, and of the long-legged Casowary 
of New South Wales. ‘The solvent glands of the Ardea con- 
sist of 5 or 6 cells, which open into one common duct, disposed 
in two circular masses, one on the anterior and the other on the 
posterior surface of the cardiac cavity ; something in the manner 
of those of the Cormorant. ‘The gizzard is like that of the 
Crow. The Casuarius Emu, which inhabits Java, has solvent 
glands in the form of oval bags, occupying the whole surface of 
the cardiac cavity. Its gizzard, as to strength, resembles that 
of the Crow: but it is peculiarly situated, being out of the 
course of the cardiac cavity, so that the food, in passing along 
the intestines, does not necessarily go through it. In the 
Casowary from New South Wales, the glands are very similar 
to those of the former bird; the gizzard is stronger, but re- 
sembles it in other respects. 

The paper concludes with some interesting observations on 
the comparative anatomy of the digestive organs of birds which 
are generally similar as to size, food, and habits, but which are 
placed in countries that differ with respect to the facility of ac- 
quiring food. ‘The Casowary of Java, living in a most luxuriant 
region, has its solvent glands small, the gizzard so situated as to 
be used only occasionally, and the intestines short. ‘The Caso- 
wary of New South Wales, inhabiting a less fertile country, 
has its glands rather larger, and its gizzard stronger, and placed 
in the same situation: but the intestines are double the length. 
The Rhea Americana, living in a part of South America in 
which food is not plentiful, has large glands and a strong giz- 
zard, through which all the food must pass; and the intestines 
are 
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are of still greater length. The Struthio Camelus of the desarts 
of Africa has more numerous glands, a stronger gizzard, anda 
much longer intestinal canal. 

Additional Remarks on the State in which Alcohol exists in fers 
mented Liquors. By W.T. Brande, Esq, F.R.S.—In a former 
communication, the author had endeavoured to prove that thé 
alcohol, which is obtained by distillation from fermented liquors, 
is an educt, and not a product of the operation. He has since 
found means still farther to substantiate his opinion, by pro- 
curing alcohol from wine without the intervention of heat, 
and in a quantity equal to that which would have been produced 
by distillation. ‘The subacetate of lead possesses the property 
of precipitating from wine all its acid, and its coloring matter ; 
leaving in the fluid only water, alcohol, and a portion of the 
acid of the metallic salt. ‘The alcohol may then be separated 
by potash, and its quantity easily ascertained, ‘This process 
was tried on port wine, and compared with the result of distilla- 
tion; when the amount of alcohol was found in both cases té 
be very nearly the same. Similar experiments were repeated 
on madeira, sherry, claret, and vin de grave, with equally deci- 
sive results: so that the author conceives it to be ‘ amply 
proved, by experimental evidence, that no alcohol is formed 
during the distillation of wines, and that the whole quantity 
found, after distillation, pre-existed in the fermented liquor.’ 

On a new Variety in the Breeds of Sheep. By Col. D. Hum- 
phreys, F.R.S.— This paper gives an account of a new and 
permanent variety in the sheep, which was produced, without 
any assignable cause, on a farm a few miles from Boston in 
North America. It acquired the popular name of the Otter- 
breed, from the shortness of its legs and the length of its back ; 
and it received the more appropriate title of Ancon-sheep, 
from the projection of its joints, which assume the appearance 
of elbows. ‘The shortness of the legs, and a degree of weak- 
ness or imperfection in the articulations, seem to be the most 
characteristic marks of this variety: the sheep are hence rendered 
less active, and less able to leap over fences, a circumstance 
which appeared likely to prove of some advantage in a country 
without good hedges, and where the keeping of sheep is not an 
object of much attention. ‘This recommendation, however, it 
may be presumed, has not been found to answer the expecta- 
tions of the breeders, since we learn that this variety of sheep 
is now become very rare. 

Experiments to ascertain the Coagulating Power of the Secretion 
of the Gastric Glands. By Sir Ev. Home, Bart., F.R.S. — The 
following are the most important experiments related in this 
paper. A comparison was made between the coagulating 
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ower of the cardiac portion of a chicken’s stomach, and the 
Seng lining of the gizzard, by adding milk to an infusion of 
these parts; coagulation took place in both of them, but the 
infusion of the gizzard produced the firmest curd. The car- 
diac portion of the stomachs of a hawk and of-a fowl were 
then compared; when that-of the hawk was found to be the 
most powerful. Infusions of the gastric glands of the turkey, of 
common rennet, of the lining of the cardiac -portion of the 
turkey’s stomach, and of the recent calf’s stomach, were also 
compared. ‘The rennet acted the most readily; the gastric 
glands and the recent calf’s stomach were less powerful, and in 
about the same degree; while the cardiac cavity produced the 
least effect. The author draws the following conclusions 
from his experiments : 


‘ It is clear that the secretion of the gastric glands possesses the 
power of coagulating milk, and gives that power te all the parts by 
which it is imbibed, whether composed of living parts or not, since 
the horny lining of the gizzard, the mucus in the stomach, and the 
innér membrane of that cavity, appear equally to have acquired it. 

‘ This coagulation appears to be the jirst change the food under- 
goes in the process of digestion, and where the digestion is rapid, the 
coagulated parts are very quickly dissolved.’ 


On some Properties of Light. By David Brewster, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Ed. — In the course of some experiments which Dr. 
Brewster has been lately performing on the transmission of light 
through diaphanous bodies, he was led to inquire whether a 
property could be given to: transmitted, similar to that which 
was observed by Malus with respect to reflected light. In this 
object he was unsuccessful: but, while he was employing a 
thin plate of agate, on each side of the luminous object seen 
through it, he observed that a highly coloured image was pro- 
duced, forming with the object an angle of several degrees. 
This coloured image was found to possess the same property 
with the image through a double reflecting crystal; and by 
viewing it through a prism of Iceland spar, and turning the 
prism on its axis, the images alternately vanished at every qua- 
drant of their circular motion. Besides this coloured image, a 
faint nebulous light also accompanies it, lying in a direction 
parallel to the laminz of the agate. The power is said to be 
also possessed by the cornelian and chalcedony. 

Dr. Brewster offers some ingenious conjectures on the doubly 
refractive power of certain substances ; which he conceives may 
depend on ¢ an alternation of laminz of two separate refractive 
and dispersive powers.’ It has been supposed, since the time 
of Newton, that the refractive power of the diamond was 
greater than that of any other body: but Dr. B. has found the 
chromate of lead and realgar to be superior in this respect. 


An 
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An Appendix to Mr.Wares Paper on Vision. By Sir C, 
Blagden, F.R.S.—Sir C. Blagden’s principal object is to 
confirm the facts that are stated in Mr. Ware’s paper, of 
which an account is given in p.70. He agrees with Mr. W. in 
the opinion that near-sightedness is often caused at an early 
age; that it is more frequent in the higher ranks; and that 
a large proportion of the students at the universities make use 
of concave glasses. ‘These effects, he conceives, are owing’ 
to the habit of looking at near objects. 


¢ Children born with eyes which are capable of adjusting themselves 
to the most distant objects, gradually lose that power soon after they’ 
begin to read and write ; those who are most addicted to study be- 
come near sighted more rapidly ; and if no means are used to coun- 
teract the habit, their eyes at length lose irrecoverably the faculty of 
being brought to the adjustment for parallel rays.’ 


All these points he confirms by a reference to the change 
which has taken place in his own eyes. 

A Method of drawing extremely fine Wires. By W.H. 
Wollaston, M.D., Sec. R.S. —Musschenbroek mentions an 


«art&t of Augsburg, who was able to draw a gold-wire so fine, 


that 500 feet of it weighed only one grain. ‘This account has 
been doubted, but Dr. Wollaston points out a method by which 
a still finer wire may be formed. We quote the paragraph in 
which he describes the process : 


¢ Those who draw silver wire in large quantities for lace and em. 
broidery, sometimes begin with a rod that is about three inches ‘in 
diameter, and ultimately obtain wires that are as small as ~4,, of an 
inch in thickness. If in any stage of this process a rod of silver wire 
be taken, and a hole be drilled through it longitudinally, having 
its diameter one-tenth part of that of the rod, and if a wire of 
pure gold be inserted, so as to fill the hole, it is evident that by con- 
tinuing to draw the rod, the gold within it will be reduced in diameter 


exactly in thé same proportion as the silver; so that if both be thus’ 


drawn out together till the diameter of the silver is ~4, of an inch, 
then that of the gold will be only .,5, 3 and of such wire five hun- 
dred and fifty feet would be requisite to weigh one grain.’ 


The wire thus drawn is then to be immersed in nitrous 
acid, which will dissolve the silver coating without injuring 
the gold. 

To obtain a very fine platina-wire, a different method was 
employed: — 


¢ Having formed a cylindrical mould § of an inch in diameter, L 
fixed in the centre of it a platina wire previously drawn to the ,2, of 


an inch, and then filled the mould with silver. When this rod was 
drawn to ., my platina was reduced to +,'s55, and by successive re- 
duction I obtained wires of _,',, and ,¢ox» each excellent for ap- 


plying 
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ing to the ieces of astronomical instruments, and perhaps as 
Br edstewttenen © — 

The'tenuity of these minute platina-wires was found to be 
greater: than we might have expected; and the author 
suggests the possibility of their being applicable to some 
u purposes, with directions for their management. 

On the Tusks of the Narwhale. .By Sir Ev. Home, Bart., 
F.R.S. —Some circumstances having led to the belief that the 
female narwhale was entirely without tusks, and that the male - 
had only one, Sir Everard was induced to examine a number 
of skulls, and to seek for information from different quarters ; 
from which he concludes that the male has two tusks, but 
« that the left tusk appears commonly long before the_ right 
one ;’ and that the female has likewise two tusks, but that 
they are late in making their appearance. It is very rarely 
that a female has been taken of sufficient age to possess two 
perfect tusks. The author remarks that this discovery will 
render it necessary to alter the specific name given by Linné, 
to this animal, which was derived from the idea of its having 
only one tusk. Bos. 

Maruemartics and Mecuanics. 


On a remarkable Application of Cotes’s Theorem. By J.¥F.W. , | 
Herschel, Esq. —‘This memoir contains several remarkable ; | 
properties of the conic sections; or rather, as the author 
observes, properties of their equations, in particular cases, , 
for disjointed poimts, determined according to a certain law, | 
and not of consecutive points constituting an entire line. 
When geometrically enunciated, therefore, they become com- 
plicated and unintelligible: but, when considered analytically, 
they assume a more simple form, and are not uninteresting. 
The theorems will not, however, admit of illustration without ' 
entering om the subject at greater length than is consistent , 
with our plan. 

Description of a Single-lens Micrometer. By William Hyde | 
Wollaston, M.D., Sec. R.S.— Having had occasion to measure 
some very small wires, with a greater degree of accuracy than 
he was enabled to obtain with any instrument in present use, | 
Dr. Wollaston was induced to consider other means of accom-  * 
plishing his object, and was thus led to the construction of 
the simple instrument described in the present memoir. It, 
consists of a single lens, of about ,*. of an inch focal length ; 
which, being necessarily very small, admits, when mounted | 
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¢ * No very accurate observations can be made with a telescope 
shorter than thirty inches, and at that distance 7255 of an mch sub- | 


tends only one second of a degree,” 
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in a brass plate, of a small perforation being made by the 
side of it, of about zy of an inch: so that the eye may view 
the object proposed for examination, and. at the same time 
see distant objects through the adjacent perforation, by 
which the apparent iy ge of the image may be compared 
with a scale of inches, feet, or yards, according to the distance 
at which it might be convenient to place it. Dr. Wollaston, 
however, makes use of a scale of smaller dimensions attached 
to the instrument: with which he conceives that he can 
estimate the real magnitude much more accurately than by 
any other means. If; for instance, the object measured be 
really y:'es9 it may appear by the instrument to be yodn5 OF 
36-3 mm which case, the doubt amounts to ,4th part of the 
whole: whereas, in the usual construction, an instrument pro- 
fessing to measure to the same extent, Or to reess Of an 
inch, cannot distinguish between yyh55 aNd yo2_55 because, 
though the eye may be able to perceive ‘ that the truth lies 
between the two, it receives no assistance within ¢ part of the 
larger measure.’ 

Some papers by the Astronomer Royal, in each portion of 
this volume, will be considered with the other contents of 


Part II. in our next Number. $vem 9g. Bar. 


[To be continued. | 





Art. IX. The Year,a Poem. By John Bidlake, D.D., of Christ- 
church, Oxford, Chaplain to their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
Regent and the Duke of Clarence. 8vo. pp. 236. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Rees, 1813. 


HY happy is it when persons who are afflicted with blind- 

ness can amuse themselves ; and happier still should they 
find that they can also amuse others! Men of genius and im- 
provement enjoy this enviable privilege, that, when “knowlege 
at one entrance is quite shut out,” they can, nevertheless, “ sit 
in darkness, and enjoy bright day ;” and to them the horizon of 


intellect appears lumineus and resplendent. _ Dr. Bidlake may be. 


said to have belonged to this distinguished class. ‘Though 
deprived of bodily sight, to the orb of his mind the beauties of 
the creation still presented themselves with their accustomed 
charms ;. and his poetic landscapes shew that he had minutely 
noticed and powerfully felt each varying aspect of the change- 
ful seasons. 

Scarcely, however, had he proved to the world, by the pub- 
lication of this poem, that he could thus pleasingly and laud- 
ably contend against the privation to which he had been doomed, 
when we learned that a sentence had been passed on him against 
which: 
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which he had no appeal nor resource, and that his mental as 
well as corporeal eye was for ever closed in this life! —He has 
long been known to the literary world; and the termination of 
his career has been remarkable, both for the rapid succession of 
a severe affliction and, of the last sad scene, and for the choice 
which he happened to make for the concluding effort of his 
mind: —that, unknowingly on the verge of eternity, he should 
chance to select for the subject of his poetical contemplation 
the natural features of our ‘little year.” 

By such a choice, the Doctor has unavoidably reminded us 
of Thomson : but his descriptions are less majestic and glow- 
ing ; and his verse is more in the easy manner of Cowper, in 
«©The Task ;” while his reflections occasionally wear the tints 
of that mournful monitor Young. To Milton, also, he is now 
and then indebted for a phrase. — We are informed, in a short 
advertisement, that ‘the scenery in the beautiful neighbourhood 
of Plymouth suggested the principal part of the rural landscape 
which occurs in the course of the work, and that the obserya- 
tions are principally confined to the climate and local peculiari- 
ties of Devonshire” To each month, a distinct book is 
assigned; and, as the poet proceeds from January to December, 


“ad everypivicissitude of the year, as indicated by the state of the 






















atmosphere, the appearance of the earth, the productions of the 
vegetable world, the labours and diversions of man, and the in- 
stincts of animals, is minutely recorded. As appropriate to the 
present moment, we shall first copy a part of his sketch of the 
most beautiful and most welcome of all months: 


‘ May. 


¢ Now breathes ethereal softness, while the sun 
Rejoices in his course. All teems with bliss. 
At length the loth and slow bleak winter bids 
His boisterous and reluctant troop withdraw ; 
The black-wing’d storm, the icy-fingered frost, 
With hoary head and petrifying breath, 
The ruffian whirlwind that delights in waste 
And ruin wild. Yet these returning oft, 
Shed chilling terrors on the timid spring. 


¢ Hail! lovely month! on whose fair train await 
The tender blushing dawn and milder day. 
Printless thy step! And oh! thy breath how sweet ! 
Sweet too the beam of thy cerulean eye, 
When o’er the smiling meads, or through the woods 
That echo choral harmony, thou walk’st 
Beneath the opening lids of placid morn, 
Wak’d by the odour of the spicy gale. 


* And thou too, hail! Spirit of vital heat, 
That shedd’st warm melting softness in the breeze. 


Thou 
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Thou cherisher of nature, nay, ber soul ; 

First boufteous parent of all earthly good ; 
Thy ripening influence beneath, all eg 
Of vast creation burst to happy birth ! f 


‘ And thou, spirit of life, of rosy cheek, ‘ 











































Whose magic breath imparts a purer glow, 

And purer health, to the enlivening tide, 

That from the heart pursues its wondrous course : f 
Hail, humid power! whose silver tresses drop 
Perpetual dews adown th’ ethereal waste. 

And thou, electric force! whose rapid wing 

Mocks the more tardy flight of vanquish’d time ; 

Whose strength the mountain top, resistless, rends ! 

These active all, o’er sluggish matter rule, 

In all extended space, in fluids sport, 

Live in all life, and in all motion move. 


¢ With custom’d rites, deriv’d from ancient Rome, L 
The joyful village hail the new-born month ; 
The peep of dawn calls rustic lovers forth 
To brush the early dew from the full grass, 

And pluck the milk-white thorn, fragrant of May, | 
And starr’d with glittering drops. Fresh garlands breathe 
Their mingled sweets, and glow with varied pride ; 

While round the pole at eve the rural throng 

Weave the light buxom dance, or boisterous sport, 

While artificial splendour am the bush, 

And night grows glad with unaccustomed smiles.’ 


If the blank-verse of Dr. B. rarely soars to sublimity, it is 
in general flowing, and is thickly strewed with instructive hints 
on the subject of natural history. An enumeration of the differ- 
ent habits of birds in building their nests occurs at p.§2. et seq. 
We insert the account of the land-birds. 


¢ A thousand bills are busy now ; the skies 
Are winnow’d by a thousand fluttering wings, 
While all the feathered race their annual rites 
Ardent begin, and chuse where best to build 
With more than human skill; some cautious seek 
Sequester’d spots, while some more confident 
Scarce ask a covert. Wiser these, elude 
The foes that prey upon their several kinds ; 
Those to the hedge repair with velvet down 
Of budding sallows, beautifully white. 
The cavern-loving wren sequestered seeks 
The verdant shelter of the hollow stump, 
And with congenial moss, harmless deceit, 
Constructs a safe abode. On topmost boughs 
The glossy raven, and the hoarse-voic’d crow, 
Rocked by the storm, erect their airy nests. 


Rev. May, 1814. G The 



























































After a general description of the spring-month of April, a 
short invocation to Light is introduced : but, though it begins 
like that of Milton, it is not throughout Miltonic : 
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The ousel, lone frequenter of the grove 

Of fragrant pines, in solemn depth of shade 

Finds rest ; or ’mid the holly’s shining leaves, 

A simple bush the piping thrush contents, 

Though in the woodland concert he aloft 

Trills from his spotted throat a powerful strain, 
And scorns the humbler choir. The lark too asks 
A lowly dwelling, hid beneath a turf, 

Or hollow trodden by the sinking hoof ; 

Séngster of heaven! who to the sun such lays 
Pours forth, as earth ne’er owns. Within the hedge 
The sparrow lays her sky-stain’d eggs. The barn, 
With eaves o’er pendant holds the chattering tribe : 
Secret the linnet seeks the tangled copse : 

Where some tall beetling rock, midway in air 
Lifts his bold brow, the sailing kite; the hawk, 

In spotted terrors drest, and pallid face, 

And eye death-glaring, rear their savage brood : 





_ Bleak on the pinnacle of mountains rough, 


And cloud-embrac’d, the towering eagle plans 
Dismay ; or ’mid Northumbria’s shining a 

Or Snowdon’s erags, or Orkney’s distant isles ; 
Thus rais’d to fatal eminence and dread, 

Some tyrant dooms the nations for his prey, 

And pleas’d with ruin desolates the earth : 

The white owl seeks some antique ruia’d wall, 
Fearless of rapine ; or in hollow trees 

Which age has caverned, safely courts repose : 

The thievish pye in two-fold colours clad, 

Roofs o’er her curious nest with firm-wreath’d twigs, 
And sidelong forms her cautious door ; she dreads 
The talon’d kite, or pouncing hawk ; savage 
Herself ; with craft, suspicion ever dwells.’ 
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* Hail, holy Light! image of truth divine ! 
Whose glorious rays invest the throne of God ! 
Hail, fruitful joy of all created things! 

Cloth’d in thy radiant robe, this rolling orb 
Exults, that were without thy cheering smile 
A dreary blank, a dull and sullen waste. 
Bright as celestial love, and still as warm, 
Thy gracious beam diffuses joy on all 

That breathes the vital air, on all that spreads 
In vegetating beauty ; and on all 

That fertilizing flows ; on all that teems 
With plenty, and on all that germs with life.’ 
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So minute is Dr. B. in his account of the flowers which 
blow in every month, that his pages will appear almost to form 
1a Gardener’s Calendar. Indeed, his merit consists here more 
in the accuracy of his report than in the charms of his verse ; 
and the florist will feel himself more obliged than the man of 
refined taste : 


¢ To gardens trim the noon-tide now invites ; 
And cheering warmth, and bowers, and alleys green; 
And spruce auricula, the Florist’s pride, 
In mealy order rang’d. Loquacious he 
Each name recounts in lengthened tale, and boasts 
Of beauties rare, alone by him possess’d ; 
The jonquil loads with potent breath the air, 
And rich in golden glory nods ; there too, 
Child of the wind, anemoné delights, 
Or in its scarlet robe or various dies, 
Ranunculus, reflecting every ray; 
The polyanthus, and with pendent head 
The crown imperial, ever bent on earth, 
Favoring her secret rites and pearly sweets. 
Here grateful lahour chides reluctant sloth, 
Here Lieied tastes the first man’s quiet bliss ; 
While the rapt sage a level walk may meet ; 
Or seated here, th’ historic page retrace, 
Or philosophic meditation muse. 
See, every teeming branch empurpled swells 
In verdant hope. ‘The reddening wall distends 
With crimson birth. The peach, the nectarine blush, 
All neatly spread. The pear-tree nods, one mass 
Of vernal white, and with the cherry vies. — 
Warm’d by the genial force of ardent spring, 
All burst to life. No longer torpid, mounts 
The vegetable juice. ‘The petals ope, 
Though on the little loves that sport within 
Their silken folds, the rough and envious blasts 
Too oft, relentless frown ; while April mourns 
Her modest cheek impress’d by the rude kiss 
Of savage winds, and all her charms deform’d ; 
The ever-veering gales inconstant change; 


And waft the chill sleet o’er the frigid sky.’ 

Flora’s uncultivated offspring, scattered over Danmonian 
wilds, are also duly sung, and Pomona’s gifts are not forgotten. 
When the warmth of summer brings forth the insect-tribes, 
these also buzz and display their painted wings in verse. In 
short, if Dr. B. could not boast of being a first favorite with the 
Muses, he might pride himself on having been an attentive ob- 
server, and, for the most part, a faithful delineator of Nature. He 
should indeed have contrived, as ‘Thomson has done, to relieve the 
monotony of rural descriptions, repeated month after month, by 
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some amusing episodes. If, however, we have no affectin 
tales, we find many useful moral admonitions; and the whole 
concludes with the following reflections : 


¢ On tue cast Day or THe YEAR. 

¢ The various year is closed, and every scene, 
Now vanished, floats in memory’s dreams alone, 
Mere unsubstantial forms! shadows of shade! 
Where are the circling months? the joyous days? 
The rapturous hours? the golden moments, 5 AS 
All fled! and fled to bloom, alas, no more ! 
‘To-morrow’s dawn shall light another train 
Of airy glories on their fleeting way : 
This the last night. Last night! ah, awful sound ! 
Dread awful word ;—the ast. Like death it chills, 
And palsies every tongue that sounds its name. 
Sad sound! how sad to him, ‘whose trembling hand 
Counts the slow lingering pulse of dying friend, 
Or sees light setting in a parent’s eye! 
How sad to her, who with distracting kiss 
Catches the parting sigh, ere yet it quit 
A suffering infant’s darling form, the flower, 
The opening flower of pure and hallowed love ! 
How sad to him, who takes a final leave 
Upon the bed of death, of her, whom late 
He clasped with ardent hope, a blooming bride! 
And oh! heart-rending sound, the last, last year 
When lovers part, an still to leave behind 
The better half of severed souls, while far 
‘The convex world’s immeasurable seas 
And high ridg’d mountains, each fond wish divide ; 
And oh! how dreadful sounds the sad last hour 
Of fleeting breath to him, who in the womb 
Of prison darkness, long condemned to die, 
Hears the hoarse bell, with awful summons, call 
His fainting soul to vast eternity ! 
But far more awful is that dreadful day, 
The last, last day of judgment ; when the race 
Of trembling mortals all shall stand before 
The throne of justice and avenging power, 
And peopled graves shall pour their countless throngs, 
Countless as atoms, to the dreadful test, — 
And seas their dead, as numerous as their sands.’ 


‘The volume is dedicated to Dr. Hughes, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s : but, as each book is distinctly inscribed to some 
particular friend, it is difficult to ascertain what portion of the 
work is included in the dedication to Dr. Hughes. Nothing is 
left for him besides the title-page, and a few notes ad calcem. 
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Ant. X. The Planter’s Kalendar; or the Nurseryman’s and 
Forester’s Guide, in the Operations of the Nursery, the Forest, 
and the Grove. By the late Walter Nicol, Author of the Gar- 
dener’s Kalendar, &c. Edited and completed by Edward Sang, 
Nurseryman, at Kirkcaldy. $8vo. pp. 600. 158. Boards. Con- 
stable, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., London. 


rl‘o an island like Great Britain, of which the protection 
and prosperity must depend on the extent of its marine, 
the growth of timber is a prime consideration, and ought 
to be regarded as a very important branch of agriculture. 
It should not, therefore, be taken for granted, as it seems to be 
at present, that all our wastes should be appropriated to the 
formation of corn-fields and meadows. Experience has taught 
us that the system of inclosing has added in no sensible degree 
to our quantity of bread-corn, and the public have not bene- 
fited, as they expected, from the greediness of appropriation : 
since the means of improving waste-lands are not increased by 
the mere inclosure of them; and the farmer, who has only a 
certain quantity of manure at command, obtains as much grain 
from a hundred acres kept in good heart, as from double the 
quantity that is only half cultivated. It is beyond a doubt that 
large portions of many wastes, which have been turned up with 
the plough, and sown,would have been more judiciously treated if 
they had been dibbled with acorns; and, had the necessities of the 
empire been duly regarded, every bill for inclosing waste- 
lands of a certain extent should have contained a clause for the 
appropriation of a given number of acres to forest-plantation. 

Mr. Sang, the editor, or more properly the author of this 
work, for he appears to have re-written the whole, very justly 
remarks in the introduction that ¢ the great attention paid to 
agricultural improvements has likewise proved very favourable 
to the increase of planting; it having been clearly perceived, 
that, by subdividing extended tracts of country, by means of 
screen-plantations, (generally denominated stripes or belts,) and 
by trees in masses of various shapes and dimensions, the in- 
terests of husbandry must be very much promoted by the pro- 
tection thus afforded to the corn-lands; and when the rearing 
of stock became a matter of the utmost importance, the shelter- 
ing of their pastures could not be overlooked.’ 

By this view of the subject, it is proved that, in certain bleak 
situations, the interest of the agriculturist requires him to plant ; 
and we would also invite his attention to the fact that he often 
mistakes this interest when he grubs up coppices and wood -lands 
for the purpose of making them arable. ‘The late Lord Mel- 
ville, in his letter to Mr. Percival, (a long extract from which is 
given by Mr.Sang,) mentions two points of prime consideration: 
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«¢ The first is, to take the most effectual measures to husband 
and preserve, for the use of the Royal Navy, as much of the 
timber now remaining in the kingdom as you possibly can. The 
second is, to begin, without delay, to provide, within the king- 
dom, the means of supplying the future wants of theNavy, 
when the timber now growing shall be exhausted?” Lord 
Glenbervie, the present surveyor of His Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests, appears to have been acting on this latter suggestion, 
if we may judge by the numerous inclosures which he has made 
and is making in. the Royal Forests: but, while we applaud 
the patriotic measures which he is pursuing on a large scale, 
we venture to ask him whether his object could not be accom- 
plished by a less expensive mode of inclosure ; and whether he 
does not sacrifice too many forest-trees for the purpose of 
making tall wooden fences, when his infant-woods might be 
secured by high embankments surmounted by slight chevaux 
de frize fences, and planted internally with white thorn or 
quick? It is wise to prepare embryo-forests ; it is wise also 
not to fell more growing timber than is absolutely necessary for 
their protection. 

Mr. Sang is of opinion that the present quantity of growing 
timber in England may in fifty years’ time be equal to all our 

wants, excepting for the purposes of Jarge ship-building. Of 
this last description of timber, the quantity is rapidly diminish- 
ing 3 of which a stronger proof cannot be adduced than the 
hint which the late Lord Melville gave to Government on the 
value of the teak-wood in India, and on the propriety of building 
ships of war from that wood in that country. 

So far we have been induced to. advert to the subject of 
planting in a national view :. but we must now reas to a 
more humble consideration ‘of the matter, and glance at details 
of practice in the raising, &c. of trees, whether in a less or 
greater number. Mr. Sang is a professed nurseryman, residing 
at Kirkcaldy in Scotland ; and, though he*has made all possible 
use of the notes or memoranda of Mr. Nicol, who had performed 
extensive tours in England, it may be presumed that the prac- 
tice often recommended by him is rather calculated for the 
northern climate in which he lives than for the more southern 
counties: yet it is proper to insert the remark which is offered 
by him to obviate this objection ; viz. I have constantly kept 
in view the possibility of Me book being consulted by English or 
{rish planters or improyers ; and I flatter myself that, if it be, 
they will have no cause to repent.’ As far as general directions 
are concerned, they probably will not: but Mr. Sang is not 
well versed in southern provincial terms, and cannot detail the 
varieties which depend on climate. We smiled at the cent 
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which he expresses on the score of having too freely revealed 
the secrets of the nursery-business, lest, peradventure, his bre- 
thren should be offended at his having drawn back the curtain 
from before the mystery of planting ; and particularly for hav- 
ing recommended to gentlemen the formation of private nurse- 
ries. He needs not alarm himself on this head, since he has 
been anticipated by all the /andscape-gardeners and creators of 
the picturesque. When it is incontemplation to overshadow ex- 
tensive tracts with forests, it would not answer in any point of 
view to have recourse to the professional nurseryman. ‘lo gen- 
tlemen, moreover, who reside during a great part of the year on 
estates which are at a distance from a populous neighbourhood, 
the sending for plants to a public nursery is very inconvenient 3 
so that the steward, or head-gardener, generally advises a 
nursery to be made in some private spot which can be well 
spared for the purpose; to which’ recourse can be had 
whenever the land-owner himself, or the person to whom he 
intrusts the management of his grounds, is bent on playing the 
part of the landscape-gardener. —In the section on the situations 
and soils for a nursery, some profitable advice is offered ; and 
the following suggestion merits the regard of those gentlemen 
who are providing for future plantations : 


¢ For a nursery in the above view, no place, certainly, can be 
more eligible, than a field which may also be occupied as a kitchen- 
garden. If, for instance, three acres were required for the purposes 
of nursery,and one or two acres were also required for extra kitchen- 
ground, or for green crops for cattle-feeding, it would be proper to 
enclose five or six acres, less or more, according to circumstances $ 
by which means, two important objects might be attained ; viz. land 
of a good quality, and fine tilth, for the raising of seedlings; and an 
opportunity of effectually changing crops at pleasure.’ 


After having specified the situations proper for forest and 
grove-plantations, as well as for woods and coppices, and de- 
scribed the soils best adapted to the different kinds of forest- 
trees, Mr. Sang considers in detail the several trees which are 
fitted for the formation of forests, woods, and groves :_ pointing 
out, as he proceeds, their properties and uses. He does not 
enumerate the Acacia, nor the Tulip-tree, or Lyrio-dendron, (so 
named from the lyre-shape of its leaves,) which latter promises 
to become a very valuable tree: but he notices the Plane, both 
Oriental and Occidental; though the accidents to which the 
latter is liable in our climate must destroy our confidence in 
it as a permanent inhabitant of our forests : 


¢ Platanus orientalis, and P. occidentalis. 


‘ Both of these species, with their varieties, are fine ornamental 
trees. In their native places, the former in the East, and the latter 
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in North America, they grow to an amazing size. The Eastern 
Plane, with its varieties, ag the Spanish, and the maple-leaved, ) 
are more esteemed than the American kind, their leaves being larger 
and more elegantly formed. ‘The general outline of the tree, however, 
differs but little. 

‘ These have hitherto been considered merely as ornamental trees in 
this country, having been chiefly confined to the decoration of grounds, 
and even but seldom planted in the park. ‘The disastrous effects 
of frost on the largest American planes in England, those in Rich- 
mond Park, at Kew, at Sion House, at Stowe, at Pain’s-hill, and seve- 
ral other places, has alarmed proprietors of this fine tree. It is evidently 
less hardy than the Asiatic plane ; because, in many instances, we 
have observed trees of both species standing near each other; the 
Eastern kind being nothing injured by the effects of the frost in 
1809, while the trees of the Western kind were either entirely 
killed, or so much injured that their recovery was despaired of. 1 
is very singular, that of this species, the larger trees on/y were killed. 
Trees of from twenty totwenty-five feet in height, were little hurt 3 
and smaller ones nothing at all; at least in every instance that came 
under our observation. We did not observe or hear of a single Ori- 
ental plane being injured in any part of the country. 

‘ The timber of the Plane, so far as it is known in this kingdom, is 
said very much to resemble that of the sycamore.’ 


The fact of the destruction of large plane-trees of the occi- 
dental kind is worthy of record; and it is difficult to account 
for the fatal effects of a particular frost on trees which had 
lived uninjured through 60 or 80 preceding winters, some of 
them remarkably severe. 

To the enumeration of deciduous and ever-green-trees, is 
added a short chapter on the value of timber, which may be said 
to finish the first part of the work. 

We are next presented with the Kalendar, properly so called ; 
in which the planter’s business is arranged for every month in 
the year, and which cannot fail to be practically useful. As 
this part occupies more than 400 pages, the reader may con- 
clude that Mr. Sang offers very minute directions in every 
branch of the planting-art. Indeed, he is so minute that we 
cannot, without occupying more room than we can spare, spe- 
cify the various particulars into which his subject is ramified. 
All the report necessary for us to make is that, as the hints 
here given are the result of much experience, and are methodi- 





¢* In the neighbourhood of London, in particular, in June 1809, a 
severe frost fell, which ~aused the above disaster. ‘The trees were 
just breaking leaf; the foliage was killed; they pushed late in the 
season; an we autumn-frost again destroyed their feeble shoots: 
their juices therefore stagnated. The trees made an effort to push in 


1810; but, failing, finally languished, and died.’ 
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eally exhibited, they may be consulted with advantage; especi- 
ally if regard be paid to the latitude in which they were written, 
and allowance be made for technical and local terms which 
may not be universally in use. As a proof of the writer’s 
judgment, we may mention that he lays great stress on the 
proper thinning of plantations ; a circumstance which is much 
overlooked by country-gentlemen: though by the omission 
many promising infant-woods are completely spoiled. When 
trees are left too thick, they draw up weak and spindling; they 
smother one another; and those even which obtain vigor sufh. 
cient to overtop their companions are so slender in their stems, 
| as to be fit oniy for making hop-poles. ‘To grow with luxuriance 
{ 





and beauty, trees must have * ample room and space enough ;” 
and, though originally put in thick to keep each other warm, 
they should be regularly looked over, and the superfluous 
plants annually removed. Many cultivators have repented, 
when it has been too late, that they had not resolution to thin 
their growing plantations. 
| The Appendix to this volume contains several papers. The 
first treats of the Formation and Management of Osier Planta~ 
tions; the second gives an Account of remarkable Trees in 
Scotland ; the third states the Amount of Waste Lands in Scot- 
land (14,218,224 acres); the fourth is a Table, useful in the 
Planting of Trees; and the last exhibits the Average Prices of 
Timber and Oak-bark, at the Port of Leith, in the Years‘1799, 
1809, 10,11. It appears from this table that English Oak in 
1799 was sold at Leith for 2s. rod. per foot, and that in 1818 


the price was raised to 5s. M 


Art. XI. An Attempt to simplify the Notation of Music, together 
with an Account of that now in Use. Illustrated by Examples 
both sacred and secular. By S. Rootsey, F.L.S. 4to. pp. 51. 
Boards. Nicol and Son. 


We: are among those who hail every new invention with 
complacency ; and, so far from objecting to innovation, 

we are desirous that every thing should be fairly tried, and 
judged only as it may be found conducive to improvement 
or the contrary. With this feeling, we have very industriously 
attempted to make ourselves masters of Mr. Rootsey’s plan, as 
detailed in the work now before us. If we are not sure 
that we have thoroughly succeeded, this failure is not im- 
putable to any complication in the thing itself, which is, on the 
contrary, perfectly simple : -but, if we have completely under- 
stood it, some parts of the subject are omitted which are so 
important, that we can scarcely suppose them to have escaped 
the 
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the notice of the ingenious author himself. The explanation 
of the plan, however, istoo short. Brevity is always an object, 
but we, have high authority for its near alliance to obscurity. 
F On the whole, we are convinced that Mr. Rootsey’s plan never 
can be generally adopted, (although. with some alterations it 
may be useful to a certain extent,) and for the best possible 
reason, because it does not altogether possess any advantage over 
the mode of musical sotation now in use. Mr. R. rejects the 
ordinary mode in tote, and seems to make so great a point of. 
the absolute novelty of his plan, that in page 16. he deems it 
necessary to apologize for retaining certain things which in 
point of fact do not belong to the subject of notation, but which 
are essential parts of the composition of music. Whatever set 
of characters a man may chuse to adopt, he must use some sort 
of punctuation, because punctuation is essential to written 
language, as denoting those circumstances which put it ona 
level with oral language ; and in the same manner the Bar, the 
Repeat, the Slur, &c. are absolutely essential to written music, 
because they express circumstances which always accompany 
music performed either with the voice or with an instrument. 
The novelty of this or any other plan is in fact but a secondary . 
consideration : by its probable utility it must be judged. 

It is well known that music is now written by means of 
marks made on, or between, lines drawn across the page; that 
those which are written at the bottom of the lines are graver or 
lower notes ; and those which are written at the top are higher, 
or more acute sounds; that they rise or fall in a regular pro- 

Sression 5 and that, when sounds, either lower or higher than 

’ ‘the lines will admit, are to be expressed, occasional lines, called 
ledger lines, (/ignes legers,) are drawn below or above the fixed 
lines. — It is also known that the sounds are called by the names 

i of certain alphabetical characters, which recur with every octave, 
so that on a piano-forte there are several notes eaeh called A, B, 
&c. These letters are only seven in number ; and the number 
of tones and semitones in an octave (speaking practically) being 
12, five notes in each octave are without names, which therefore 
are denominated from the tones or semitones next to them ; 
thus the sound between A and B is called either A sharp 
or B flat. Ail this has been adopted for practical purposes : 
though, in a scientific point of view, musical notes are named, 
without reference to their situation on the finger-board, accord- 
ing to the relation which they bear to each other; the key-note 
inevery mode being called Do, the fifth So/, &c. Mr. Rootsey, 
however, rejects the whole of this plan, and calls his notes alpha-. 
betically just as he finds them on a pianoforte, beginning with 
A at the bottom; that is, on what is now ealled C, (the lowest 
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on the violoncello,) and going on alphabetically through all 
the white and the black keys. Each letter, therefore, ex- ‘ 
presses its note, not by means of its relation to any other ? \ 
note, but merely by its mechanical and numerical place in the 
scale. With these letters Mr. R. writes his music ; and it is ob- 
vious that, as the highness or lowness of the notes is expressed 
solely by difference in the letters, and not by any visible marks 
denoting those qualities, every part when written will form one 
line of ordinary printing. When two or more parts are wanted, ue 
two lines are used; and the bass-notesabelow middle Cp are rn ake i 
printed in Italics. The bars are i Ry i COMMAS, Ci OSe Fy ¢ 
prereset the double bars by periods, and the repeats 
y colons; when two or more notes are to be s/urred, they are 
put together in a parenthesis; rests are, very ingeniously and 
scientifically, marked by dots occupying the space of letters ; 
and soon. This is a short outline of the plan; from which it 
will be seen that the innovation is complete, and that the 
proposed substitute is simple enough. — With regard to 
its advantages, it is to be remembered that two objects 
are to be effected, viz. facility of writing and facility of read- 
ing. Now it is impossible to deny that the proposed plan 
has the advantage as far as it respects the former of these 
objects: but, as far as it regards the latter, the common 
mode of notation is incontestably preferable. We have taken 
the pains to learn Mr. Rootsey’s notation thoroughly, so as te 
use it frequently in playing; and we are satisfied that it is 
much more perplexing to the eye of the performer than the 
ordinary mode. In fact, highness and lowness of notes are 
such essential parts of music that any system of notation 
would, in our opinion, be incomplete which did not include 
some palpable characters to mark that distinction. For this 
purpose, nothing can be better calculated than the common 
notation; which is, indeed, founded on the very mathematical 
.Hexpression of the gtadations of sound which Mr. Rootsey no- 
" tices in the first page of his work, and is therefore the most 
natural that could have been adopted. Besides, Mr. R.’s system 
of notation seems capable of being applied only to simple 
pieces of music, or to writing more difficult pieces in score: 
whereas the difficulty, to piano-forte players, of playing from 
a score, is so great that very few amateurs, and not all profes- 
sional performers, are equal to it; particularly in performing at 
sight. On that account, a mode has been adopted of com- 
bining the lines of a score in one stave, by which they are 
brought under the hand. We think that Mr. R.’s plan could 
be very imperfectly applied to this object; and, for the reason 
which we have already given, it would be next to impossible 
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to play from a score written in it. The use of it, therefore, 
for the piano-forte, or for the organ, must be very confined. The . 
most important objection, however, is that, as far as we can 
see, no adequate distinction is provided to shew the value of 
notes ina bar. We must explain this by an example. [In the 
beautiful glee of “* Wind, gentle evergreen,” (p. 39.) the 6th 


bar is written thus, (n m) (h m): now certainly that bar has 
4 notes, but the air being in triple time the whole can only 
equal 3 crotchets ; and in fact the rst and 2d notes are crotchet8, 
but*the 3d and 4th are quavers, and together are equal only to 
one ¢fétchet : but this cannot be perceived from Mr. Rootsey’s 
copy ; because all that the dot over the last m denotes is that it 
is to be half as long as the note preceding it, which would, at 
least, give 3 crotchets and an half for the bar. The tying quavers 
and notes of lawer denomination together is also a very essen- 
tial practice, for which Mr. R. offers no adequate substitute. 
These objections might be removed without much difficulty. 
Perhaps a dot over the letter might denote a quaver, and some 
ther marks in the same place might signify the lower denomi- 
nations of notes: while the notes might be actually tied toge- 
ther, when necessary, by lines drawn over them : — but, as we 
cannot think that the plan is likely, at best, to be prcductive of 
any material general advantage, it is perhaps not worth while to 
pursue the details of the subject at present. In one point of | 
view, indeed, the plan will have recommendations. Composers 
are always more or less embarrassed by the slowness with which 
they are able to express their thoughts on paper in the common 
mode of notation ; and, it being much easier to write in the new 
notation, it may be found worth while to learn that mode for 
the purpose of writing in it, and afterward transferring the 
music into the present mode for the use of performers. In 
this way, Mr. R.’s notation may become a sort of musical 
short-hand, and afford much facility to composers. J. Hod 
J , 
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Art. XII. Posthumous Works of Robert Robinson, late Pastor of 
the Baptist Church and Congregation of Protestant Dissenters at 
Cambridge: Royal 8vo. 12s. Demy, 8s. Boards. Jones, &c. 


5 does volume, which is a kind of supplement to Mr. Robin- 
son’s Miscellaneous Works*, contains seven sermons, three 
dissertations relative to Calvinism, an historical account of 
Protestant Dissenting Churches in Cambridgeshire, and a few 
letters, Mr. Flower, the editor as well as printer, introduces 
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the whole by a well-written and spirited preface; in which he 
endeavours not only to do justice to the late Mr. R. as a preacher 
and writer, but also to vindicate his character from some very 
illiberal aspersions with which certain of his brethren, with more 
doctrinal zeal than Christian charity, had rashly assailed it. 
We should regard ourselves as much deficient in moral feeling, 
were we to hesitate in applauding Mr. Flower’s conduct, on 
this occasion, as not less noble than amiable; and, had not long 
experience taught us that such weak and acrimonious bigots as 
are the subjects of his virtuous indignation are neither to be 
reasoned nor shamed into good sense and liberality, we should 
venture to express a hope that his castigation would operate as 
a wholesome severity. How much soever some /igh Calvinists 
may disapprove of Mr. Robinson’s moderate Calvinism, or may 
dispute his reasons for rejecting Reprobation, they are not war- 
ranted in asserting that his writings contain poison; for no man 
was ever less chargeable with the crime of endeavouring to 
poison the minds of his fellow-men. Perhaps it is not strictly 
honest to bring forwards a criminal accusation in a metaphor. 

Mr. R. himself was open and undisguised. He delivered his 
’ sentiments, whatever they were, in a manner that was bold 
and unreserved ; reasoning in their favour with extreme plain- 
ness, and subjecting himself to an easy refutation if he had fallen 
into error. 

It will be seen, as the editor observes, (preface, p. xii.) that 
‘ the same beauty and simplicity of style; the same ingenious, 
yet plain and forcible mode of reasoning ; the same ardor in the 
cause of liberty civil and religious, and of uncorrupted Christi- 
anity; the same impartiality and sincerity in the pursuit of 
truth, and the same devotional spirit which are the character 
istics of his former writings, characterise this volume. Very 
few authors have so blended instruction with entertainment, 
more especially on controversial subjects.’ Correct taste will 
not always justify Mr. R. in mixing the playfulness of the 
light essayist with the gravity of the deep metaphysician ; and 
the few sermons which are now before us, if adapted for de- 
livery to a congregation of plain Christians in a barn, are not 
so well fitted for the closet as we could wish. As a preacher, 
Mr. R. was a mannerist ; and his sermons lose much of their 
effect on being read by another. He aims at being extremely 
familiar, at taking his hearers by a coup de main, and at bringing 
out truths and inferences from his text in a manner which must 
create surprise if not stamp conviction. 

In the three dissertations which follow the sermons, 
(I. On the Nature and Operations of the Human Mind as 
relating more particularly to theological Inquiries ; — If. On 
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the Literary Precautions necessary in the Study of Theo- 
logy, —'and III. On the Doctrine of Predestination ; or Mode- 
rate Calvinism considered as the safe Path between two 
Extremes,) Mr. R. endeavours to Be philosophical ; and he 
has suggested some good remarks on the limits of the human 
understanding, and of the errors which result from inter- 
preting the figurative language of Scripture literally and its 
plain language metaphorically. He has also well exposed the 
presumptuous language of the high Calvinists, on the subjects 
of Election and Reprobation: but he will probably afford 
little satisfaction to profourid metaphysicians, while to common 
Christians he may seem too deep. ‘The very definition of his 
subject will at once shew that it is beyond the ken of human 
knowlege: —¢ Predestination is the determined plan of all 
God’s works, considered as in his eternal mind.’ After all 
that the wisest of men can think or write on this topic, how 
ignorant must they remain! Yet illiterate sectaries will dis- 
pute and quarrel with each other about the Divine decrees ! 
Let them be satisfied with knowing that God punishes the 
wicked, and has chosen the righteous for himself. Milton 
assigns to the fallen Angels the task of reasoning on Fore- 
knowlege and Free Will; and let us leave this dispute to form 
one of the amusements of Pandemonium. 

Mr. R. confesses himself ‘ bewildered in mystery,’ and 
he is glad, therefore, no doubt, to excape from mystery and 
metaphysics to his garden and his bees. What a relief must 
it be to diverge from so crabbed and perplexed a subject to 
such a piece of pastoral piety as the following : 


¢ From the simple hoeing round a cabbage, to the solemn faith of 
treaties, effects flow from causes, causes from laws, or, what is the 
same, from the nature of things. O glorious and inviolable decree, 
watching ard warning thy sons! Thou hast not spoken in secret in a 
dark place of the earth ; thou hast not said to the seed of Jacob, seek 
ye mein vain! Dost thou destroy our liberty? The Lord hears 
the heavens, and they hear the earth, and the earth hears the corn, and 
the wine, and the oil, and they hear the lisping of the child Jezrcel. — 
Perhaps I may have harboured the wish that I had been born a 
prince, and have reigned a king. But why should I have preferred 
this to another station? Because, through inattention and prejudice, 
I have associated ideas which indeed have no relation at all. I have 
imagined greatness and happiness in union; whereas God, who seeth 
not as man seeth, who knows that not greatness and happiness, but 
goodness and happiness are associates, has providentially cast me in a 
retired station. My dominion extends over three acresjfand I am 
happier than a prince; no neighbouring monarch disputes my title, 
nor harasses my frontiers. My frugal and industrious subjects form 
regular communities, swell into colonies, are quietly governed by their 
own 
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own laws, yet neither rebel against God’s nor mine ; they, happy is 
superior protection, the crown rich with their productions, 


“6 Undreaming ill, -* 
The happy people in their waxen cells 
Sit tending public cares.” | | ‘THomson’s AUTUMN. 





“0M Do princes taste what I taste when seated on an elm stump, my 
domestics bask in my presence? When my gentle cow, my willing 
horse, my faithful dog, my fluttering, prating poultry, surround my 
throne, watch my motions; and, by a thousand acts of unsuspected 
loyalty, tell me that I am in /eague with the stones of the fen and the 
beasis of the field are at peace with me. Without Raphael’s or 
Angelo’s imitation, supremely delighted wich grand originals of a 
great master, 


ss Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 
With hues on hues, expression cannot paint, 
The breath of nature and her endless bloom.”’ 


THOMSON’S SPRING. 


‘ Not Handel, with all his concords, can furnish such a symphony 
as mine! My musicians, heaven’s pensioners, twitter in the thatch, 
thrill in the bushes, echo in the grove: — melody, harmony, all the 
day long. We go out with joy, we are led forth with peace; the 
mountains and the hills break forth into singing, and all the trees of the 
field clap their hands. O ! how infinitely preferable to the world, its 
pomp, its pleasures, is the unpolluted joy of that still small voice, that 
walketh in the garden in the cool of the day ; that wraps the face in 
a mantle, expands the soul in attention, and whispers, There is none 


like the God of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heaven in thy help, and 
in his excellency on the sky.’ 


Having considered various abuses of the doctrine of Pre- 
destination, Mr. Robmson thus concludes : 


‘ We are told that the decrees of God “ should be publicly taught 
from the pulpit and the press; that even the meanest of the people 
may not be ignorant of a truth which reflects such glory on God, and 
is the very foundation of happiness to man.’”?—Well, let the doctrine 
be publicly taught as Scripture teaches it, as a way of God past finding 
eut. Let it be guarded against the various abuses to which men of 
corrupt minds frequently warp it. Let it be taught with all its 
benign consequences. Discharge the decree from conspiring the 
destruction of a sinner, and lay on him his own guilt. Console the 
faithful soul by assuring him that fury is not in God. Do not so 
teach the doctrine as to fortify the wicked, alarm the weak, or en- 
courage the indolent. Preach it as a mystery calling for modesty, 
diligence, faith, gratitude, and every grace. Leave to God the 
wees executing his own decrees.’ 


Instead of directing that the doctrine should be preached to 


the multitude as a mystery, would it not be preferable not to 
preach on it at all? 


The 
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. The historical discourse being of a local nature, we shalf 
pass it over; and we shall merely remark on the letters, 
that they relate to Mr.R.’s researches in the Cambridge 
University-library for materials for his General History of 


Baptis ts. Moy. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1814. 


| POETRY and the DRAMA. 
Art.13. Buonaparte, a Poem. 8vo. 18. 6d. Murray. 1814.. 


He who for so considerable a period has been the astonishment and 
the scourge of Europe is fallen; and such a fall, from unexampled 
pride and greatness, who can contemplate in silence : —who can con- 
template it even with calm philosophic perspicacity, unmoved by po- 
pular feelings, or unswayed by popular sentiments ? Bonaparte was a 
meteor of the very first order, bright and destructive in its passage, 

et sinking on a sudden into darkness and insignificance! - Universal 
Sistory affords not one instance of a career of such splendor, or of a 
fall so degrading and unpitied. In future, poetry, overlooking the 
examples of Xerxes, Alexander, Hannibal, and Charles XII., will 
descant on the history of Napoleon Bonaparte as prominently illus- 
trative of the evils of «* vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself,”? and 
will tell us, if not in the words, at least in the spirit of Johnson, that 


«* He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


Many years must elapse before the history of this wonder and horror 
of our days can be dispassionately written; and before Europe, re- 
covered from her disasters, will be in a condition dispassionately to 
read it. In the mean-time, however, verse-men and prose-men will 
endeavour to gratify themselves and the public by aiming. a kick at 
the hunted-down lion ; and, to make sure of the favour of the tri- 
umphant party, they will attempt to deprive the prostrate foe of 
every talent and of every virtue. Much as we reprobate the crimes 
of Bonaparte, and much as we rejoice at the deliverance of Europe 
from his iron grasp, we would not ungenerously exult over him, It 
may be urged, however, in palliation of the present style of invec- 
tives, that nothing less than the most unqualified condemnation of 
him can be tolerated, and that not to hate him with a perfect hatred 
is to be destitute of all loyalty and public virtue. With feelings of 
this kind, the poem before us is in perfect unison; the author of 
which, though all his verse is not highly finished, will please his 
readers by the warmth with which he congratulates a 


¢ The gloom of years at once is pass’d away,’ 


by the animated evlogies which he bestows on the conquerors, and by 
the dark colours with which he sketches the portrait of Bonaparte. 


¢ And 
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¢ And thou, lost Chief! in spite of all thy guilt — 
A world defac’d — and blood in torrents spilt — 
Fain would the Muse one generous drop bestow, 
One tear of pity on a prostrate foe : 
But Truth, stern guide! reproves the weak desire, 
And gives to loftier aims th’ impartial lyre. 
Vainly she strives, with curious search, to find 
One spot less curst, less hateful, in thy mind; 
There ai/ is evil —an unlovely waste — 
By nature branded, and by pow’r debas’d, 
Fruitful of wrong, and mischievously wise, 
Grov’ling in dust, yet grasping at the skies.’ 

The public will excuse the author for trying to squeeze out a tear 
for the object of his execration, and will not question his report when 
he wrote him down ail evil ; yet something very ungenerous, certainly 
very unchristian, appears in the insinuation that Napoleon ought to 
have filled up the measure of his crimes by suicide. We could not 
avoid making this remark in our last Number, and we cannot refraia 
from repeating it now. 

Art. 14. The Exile of Elba: a Poem on the Downfall of 
Bonaparte and his Dynasty ; with The Deliverance ; an Ode, pour 
traying the principal Events of the Year 1814. By John Gwilham, 
Author of “ The Battles of the Danube and Barrosa,”’ &c. &c., 
8vo. 3s. Jennings. 

Yielding to the same impressions which animated the author 
of the preceding poem, Mr. Gwilliam holds up Bonaparte to uni- 
versal detestation as the greatest monster of the world, — as monstrum 
nulld virtute redemptum a vitiis ; and, in order to make him more 
sensibly feel the disgrace of his fall, he reminds ¢ the Exile’ of what 
he might have been if he had exercised a little prudence : 


¢ Had prudence mark’d his reign — had justice thrown 
Her hallow’d symbols round about his throne — 
Had he on Freedom’s side as bravely stood, 
As when he fought for T'yranny in blood, 
The world had wept at such a monarch’s fall, 
And sorrow mark’d the features of us ail.’ 


The poet now follows Bonaparte to his exile, and contrasts his 
hour of glory with that of disgrace; but he has written with toe 
much haste to attend to the polish of every line : 


‘ Where is the man whom millions late obey’d, 
Whom assisted, then betray’d, — 
He who confounded Europe at a breath, 
And smote her children with continual death, 
Whose footsteps shook the world — made sow’reigns own 
aang at the power of his throne — 

put to flight all Prussia’s marshall’d force, 
Nor stopt till Russia trembled at his course, — 
Whose. dauntless spirit — whose ambitious mind — 
Not Europe, in one mighty league combin’d, 
Could awe, — or from its deadly purpose win, 
Till base desertion made the wretch give in ? 
Ruv. May, 1814. H Where 
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Where is he now? and whither does he go — 
This wretched man — this universal foe ? 

No scenes of tumult now remain to charm 

Or stimulate the prowess of his arm, — 

Stript of his plumage—by the world abjur’d — 
By slaves deserted — by no a lur’d — 
Lo! where he bends his melancholy way, 
Without one hope to charm his grief away ! 
Torn to his exile by the pow’r he spurn’d, 

His joys all vanih’A—all hie schemes o’erturn’d, — 
Rack’d with the recollections of the past, 
Haunted by those which never fail to last, — 
Without one good companion for his friend, 
To sooth the horrors of his woful end, 

Lo! where he goes to hide his face in shame, 
The humbled victim of a worthless fame.’ 


In the little island of Elba, (oq little, when compared with 
the vast circuit which his power once embraced!) Bonaparte is 
represented as on the very worst terms with his conscience, and in 
course as goaded by the stings of remorse ; yet the poet kindly finds 
out one balm for his woes, and recommends him ‘ to soothe the 
anguish of his tortured mind by the fervour of a woman’s love.’ 
| Turning to the restored monarch, Louis XVIII., Mr. G. con- 

tulates France on the joyous event, and cautions the King 
against a confidence in men (particularly Talleyrand) who once 
assisted Napoleon and then betrayed him. The hero of the North, the 
magnanimous Alexander, is extolled for the prominent part which 
he a acted in the recent drama of the downfall of Bonaparte : 


‘ But for thy vigor France had still remain’d 
To see the world in tyranny enchain’d ; 
But thou hast crush’d the monarch who betray’d 
Her dauntless soul, and with her people play’d, — 
Shewn to the world in what true greatness lies, 
And taught mankind to reason and be wise. 
To thee all Europe sends her ardent pray’rs, 
In all thy toils and all thy dangers shares, — 
Looks up to thee as her defence and shield, 

- Fought in a cause, and with thee scorn’d to yield : 
The world’s four quarters all revere thy name — 
All nations pay their homage to thy fame — 

Thy glory spreads as far as waves can roll, 
From either tropic down to either pole, — 
And men unborn shall bless the happy hour, 
When Alexander check’d the tyrant’s pow’r, 
When he resolv’d to crush his upstart race, 
And drive him into exile and disgrace !’ 


This praise the Emperor of Russia eminentl deserve ; and it 
would be indeed a proof of a generous concern bor Europe, if, after 
having restored the balance of power by diminishing the overgrown 
empire of Bonaparte, he would content himself with « all the Russias,”’ 

and not annex Poland to his own already colossal dominions, 
The ode intitled * The Deliverance,?. Mr. G. informs us, was 
Written for the most part in January last, but was with-holden 
10 frome 
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from the public in consequence of the expected appearance of the 
Poet-Laureat’s Carmen Triumphale. Both professedly adverting to 
the wonderful events which must for ever signalize the opening of 
the present year, Mr. Southey and Mr. Gwilliam travel over the 
same ground, and are both animated on the occasion with a patriotic 
fervour which may now pass for poetic inspiration. 


‘ Praise to the God of empires and of men! 
Hope shews her blooming countenance again, — 
Again the days of happiness return, 

The shouts of war subside, 
And every eye with rapture seems to turn 
To France’s humbled pride ! 
What are her conquests now ? — her works of fame 
Are lost in her discomfiture and shame, — 
And he her savage and unhallow’d chief, 
The cause of her disastrous fate, 
’ Shrinks from her sight like a convicted thief, 
And curses his ambition — all too late.’ 


The ode thus concludes : 


¢ But hark! the great —the glorious cry 

Already shakes the habe sky ! 

Through all her realms reviving nature glows, ; 
The night of slavery is past ; 
The tyrant’s star is set at last, 

And France is rescued from her foes! 

Thy bonds are broken, Gaul! thy days of peace 

Shall smile again, and with thy strength increase, 

Four mighty nations o’er thy sufferings bend — 

Four mighty monarchs.all thy wrongs befriend, 

O’er thy bright hills, and down thy silver streams, 

The glorious lily beautifully gleams, 

All nations leap with joy to hear thy fate — 

And rush to succour thy dismantled state, 

Aiming the restoration of thy throne, 

And not the pomp and splendour of their own, 

Proud to assert thy exil’d Bourbon’s claim, 

And drive th’ usurper to his haunt of shame !’ 


Mr. Gwilliam is not always sufficiently attentive to his rhymes. 


Art.15. The Regent and the King; or a Trip from Hartwell to 
Dover.. A Poem. . By Peter Pindar, Esq. 8vo. 2s. Johnston, 
Saucy as ever, and coarser still, Peter continues to run his rigs on 

royalty, and seems to be quite on the gui vive on having a brace of 

sovereigns to turn out before his satiric muse, for the amusement of 

“‘ the swinish multitude.” The poor, unwieldy, gouty Louis XVIII. 

is indeed very ludicrously and unfeelingly exhibited. Before he is 

broughtforth in the pomp and circumstance of recovered dignity 
and power, we view him as a pensioner on our bounty at Hartwell: 
© Years twenty-three this king had found . 
And munch’d his meals on English ground, 
Content with safety and. with peace, 
Tho’ dieted on bread and cheese. 
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‘ And oft, with pious rage, no doubt, 
He d——d pepenen and the gout ; 
Fore’d by the first the world to roam, 
And by the last laid up at home.’ 


5 | Next he is assaulted by flatterers on his recall: but, between congra- 
tulations and the twinges of the gout, the monarch has a bad time of it : 


¢ « Dear Monsieur Comte, I am so glad— 
Oh! d——n dis gout, it drive me mad ! — 
Sweet Monsieur Perigord, I beg, — 
D——n me, take care, you hurt my leg ! — 


¢ «¢ A crown! mon Dieu, who could believe it, 
God give me manners to receive it ! 
A crown!—oh! curse you! mind my foot ; 
I’ll have you guillotin’d, you brute.” ’ 


Hartwell, which, while Louis was an exile, is said never to have 
seen the emblems or appendages of royalty *, is now visited by- dra- 
goons and state-coaches, an 

¢ His Christian Majesty’s backside 
On crimson now was rais’d to ride; _ 
Tho’ yesterday, that sacred part 
Had scarce done honour to a cart.’ 


A greater honour still awaits the restored King of France : 


¢ At Stanmore, Britain’s golden c 
Too kind, too affable by half, 
Waited with pious ts Sear l 
To pay the monarch due attention. 


¢ Well might the giddy thoughtless throngs, 
That flock’d around, God bless their tongues ! 
Break forth in undistinguish’d shout, 
Stunning the welkin with wild rout. 


¢ The shoutings ran to Hyde Park gate, 
Where douhle crowds, impatient, wait, 
Anxious enough, no doubt, to see 

* The impulse of their extacy. 


‘ Gig, coach, landau, mule, donkey, filly, 
jf Block’d all the road thro’ Piccadilly ; 
Blest, but to gain a transient stare, 
At France’s hope, and Britain’s heir. 


| ¢ And France’s hope, and Britain’s heir, 
Were, truth, a most congenial pair ; 
Two round, tunbellied, thriving rakes, 
Like oxen fed on linseed cakes.’ 











> 








“ * P.P., however, is too much at variance with. facts, when he . 
is speaks of the exiled king as being left in a state of poverty. His 
| Majesty himself, we are persuaded, would describe his treatment very 

. differently. Peter is equally incorrect in representing that state- 
) eoaches and troops finally attended at Hartwell. 
| : 14 Thus 
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Thus impudently does Peter introduce our Regent on the scene; 
and, without forgetting the Admiral of the Fleet, he is very liberal 
of his satire. Fe ludicrously describes the journey of the pos. 
and of the Regent to Dover; and, in order to put his Roy 
Highness in good humour, the 9? Ba hits on a lively incident to 
amuse the Regent in his return, when his friend Mac is sent to ride 
on the box to make room in the royal carriage for a Kentish buxom 
dame, ‘ fat, fair, and fifty.’? A stanza of stars makes it as clear 
as the moon in what the Regent’s felicity was centered; and per- 
haps the Prince, on being invested with all the honours of gallantry, 
will pass over those rough and uncourtly epithets in which Peter, as a 
wicked satirist, dota indulges himself. 


Art. 16. Song of Triumph. By William Sotheby, Esq. 4to. 
2s. 6d. Murray. 1814. 

In this period of universal exultation, poets have but one subject ; 
Mr. Southey has his Carmen Triumphale, and Mr. Sotheby has his 
Song of Triumph; and our business, as reviewers, obliges us again 
and again to move round in the same track, like a mill-horse, and 
to kick up the same dust. One consolation is, that in this task we 
collect somethmg more honourable to our country than ee ic 
dust ; and that, if the song be repeated, it is still a Song of Tri- 
umph. Mr. Sotheby does not forget to record the well-fought fields, 
which rescued Spain; and he thus notices the great events in the 
North, which gave a decisive turn to affairs : 


¢ ?T'was Freedom stood, at Gallia’s fated hour, 
On the red crest of Kremlin’s burning tower, 
And lanc’d with vengeful hand the flames on hight 
When Moscow’s blaze illum’d the northern sky, 
Lit the long tracts of ice, and o’er the flight 
Of Gaul’s es despot cast funereal light, 
When day was slaughter, night without repose, 
Save when bleak winds some famish’d legion froze, 
When horse and horseman fell without a blow, 
And armies vanish’d, sepulchred in snow.’ : 
Gratulations of our great hero and of his gallant officers make an 
appropriate portion of this song; and, as the lines are nervous, our 


readers will thank us for giving them an opportunity of perusing a 
few more of them: 


‘ The Hero comes ; the festive pomp prepare 
With shout and gratulation rend the air ! 
Hush the deep plaint of woe; awhile restrain 
The sigh that inly mourns the warrior slain ; 
To Britain’s high renown be glory giv’n, 
And the mute pray’r in secret breath’d to heaven. 


‘ Thou! whose bold step, wherever glory led 
From realm to realm Britannia’s victories spread, 
Whether thou wrap’d’st Barrossa’s brow in flame, 
Or fir’d’st Sebastian’s fort, intrepid Grame ! 
Firm Beresford ! whose arm had strength to wield 
A nation’s fate on Lusitania’s shield ; 
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Hope! whose brave hand clos’d Moore’s fame-fixed eye,’ 
When Conquest’s shout had scoth’d his latest sigh, 
Then wav’d his banner o’er the Hero dead, 

And to fresh fields his conquering legions led ; 
Cotton! whose squadrons, where thou leds’t the way, 
Rush’d like a storm, and swept war’s firm array ; 
And Hill! who mid the living and the dead, 

When Gaul’s fresh ranks the flames of battle fed, 
Tow’r’dst, as thy single host their shock withstood, 
And purpled Bayonne’s border-stream with blood ; 
Fam’d Chiefs! to grace the Hero’s state, advance 
Mid cow’ring eagles borne from vanquish’d France, 
And blazon’d flags that wide in air display’d, 
O’er-canopy his brow in floating shade. 

Thus with high harmonies, and solemn song, 

Thro’ arcs of triumph lead his pomp along ; 

There Britain’s Senate, Britain’s Champion greet, 
Heap war’s rich spoils, and plan his proud retreat ; 
With the bold compass of imperial Rome 

Spread its vast scale, and swell its trophied dome ; 
There on the breathing stone and pictur’d wall 

Bid British art the Hero’s wars recall, 

And, on another Blenheim, soaring Fame | 
With Marlb’rough’s spread triumphant Wellesley’s name. 


Not only this extract but the whole. of the poem is creditable 
to the talents of its author: but wrapd’st, fir’d’st, and tow’r’dst, 
are abominable elisions. To shew Mr. Sotheby’s high opinion 
of the merit of the Duke of Wellington, he proposes that 
the shield of Achilles, wrought in massive gold after the design of 
Mr. Flaxman, should be presented as an appropriate trophy to Bri- 
tain’s unrivalled hero. 


Art. 17. Intrigue, a Comic Interlude, in one Act, as now pers 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. By John Poole, Esq. 
8vo. 18. 6d. Miller. 1814. 

The plot of this drama is acknowleged to be of French origin, 
but is said to have been greatly varied, and the dialogue to have been 
entirely re-writtten. We think, however, that it still bears the fea- 
tures of its descent; and though its lively haracter may have contri- 
buted to the indulgent reception of it for which the author is grateful, 
it does not require much notice from the critic. 


Art. 18. The Woodman’s Hut: a Melo-dramatic Romance in 
three Acts, as now performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
The Music by Mr. Horn. 8vo. 2s. Miller. 1814. 

No avowal is here made, as it is in the instance just mentioned, of 
this play being derived from a foreign stock : but we rather suspect 
that something more than its /ocalities and characters has been ob- 
tained from the Continent. It is calculated for effect on the stage, 
and we hear (for we have not seen t) that it succeeds so well in this 
respect that it may be contented without aspiring to any higher re- 
putation. The conclusion: of the last scene leaves an impression 
on the mind which is too shocking, — even for a German drama. 
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> 
Art. 19. Debtor and Creditor, a Comedy in five Acts, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By James Kenney, Esq. 

8vo. 33. Miller. 1814. 

Characters and incidents familiar to the stage compose this comedy, 
with the exception of an honest ‘and feeling Yorkshire prize-fighter, 
who is rather new to the theatre, and we fear may be said to be rather 
new in London, where he probably would not long retain his country-' 
notions. The whole is not unskilfully woven together, is conveyed in 
good dialogue, and furnishes a just moral, in exposing fashionable 
vices: but the sudden love of Barbara and Rochefort is rather 
revolting, which is a too common fault in novels and dramas. Bar- 
bara is a sort of imitation of the character of the Country-Girl in Love 

or Love, well adapted for Mrs. Jordan who personates her, ‘or 
rather for the Mrs. Jordan of twenty years ago ; and Sampson and 
Gosling seem to be created for Emery and Liston. G. 2. 


Art. 20. The Rejected Addresses ; or, the Triumph of the Ale-king : 
a Farce. By William Stanley, Esq. 8vo. 2s. Cawthorn. 
This Farce borrows its name, and a great part of its substance 
also, from the well known poetical work which appeared, two years 
ago, under the same title. The debt, however, thus contracted will 
never be repaid; for Mr. Stanley has contrived to make even what 
he has borrowed his own ; we wish that we could say, “ pulchriora 
et sua,’’ but, alas! the first word must be exchanged for any one which 
the dictionary of dulness will supply. Yet the author could do 
better, as the following stanzas (which it will be easily seen are in. 
tended as a parody on the best of modern }yric poets) may testify : 


‘ I dearly love those gentle souls, 

Where sense with sweetness joins, 

Whose heart’s warm motions taste controls, 
And love’s delight refines. 

I dearly love the lovely face, 
With eyes of melting blue ; 

A form possessing every grace — 
A perfect maid — like you. 


* But sense or beauty has no power 

To fix my roving heart ; 

I sip the honey, kiss the flower, 
And like the Bee depart. 

A fair oné, fickle as the wind, 
In-me can cause no sorrow ; 

No — be she cruel, be she kind, 
Her chains fall off to-morrow.’ 


At page 37. is another song, the burden of which is ‘The Emer- 
alds set in the Silver Sea,’ intended as an imitation of the same 
writer’s style, and which is also not without merit. These instances 
, Induce us to say little on the present occasion, If we are now obliged 
to cry ‘ Off,” we shall have more pleasure in meeting the author in 
some other shape, when we can cry, “ On, Stanley, On!” J. Hod. 
Art. 21. Elements of Music, in Verse, adapted to the Piano Forte, 
and calculated for Juvenile Study : to which are added, a Series of 


progressive Lessons, and a favourite Duet. By Jobn Kelly. 
4to. 5s Sherwood and Co. 
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We are always disposed to think favourably of works designed to 


“facilitate the studies of young persons ; and, among the various pub- 


lications of this kind, no one is more_intitled to praise than the 
phlet now before us: in which the author conveys correctly and 
shortly the information intended to be given. He has chosen, he says, 
* to explain himself through the medium of poetry on account of its 
uliar facility in making an impression on the mind ;’ and, as an 
instance of the power of verse in establishing facts on the memory, he 
quotes the well known lines : 


‘¢ Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, aad November,” &c. 


This plan, we think, may be attended with advantage. When chil- 
dren are made to learn by heart, (as it is called,) almost every body 


_) employs verse ; and, if the rudiments of science can be so introduced 


into the mind, it saves the pupil much subsequent labour. Mr. Kelly 
has versified his subject very tolerably ; much better than it has been 
done in most other attempts of the same kind. THe seems to have a 

ood ear for poetical cadence,’ and his rhymes are not often faulty. 
As a specimen, we extract his account of the notation of music : 


¢ Or NotTaATION. 
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‘ The next thing to learn, is the proper relation 
Of Notes to each other, in point of duration ; 
And first comes the SemiBREVE, /ongest of all, 


The next, which are half its length, Minis we call, 





Then Crorcuets succeed ; of these, four if we count, 


To One Semibreve we shall find them amount. 
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See next in succession the QUAVERs advance, cansiand 
Gay spirited Notes, — and much us’d in a dance, —s— 
Their time — Half a Crotchet ; we therefore perceive, 
That Eight are requir’d for One Semibreve. =< 
And then comes the Note SemiquavVER, we find, on 
With the Demi, or Hair Szemiquaver behind. 
Of the first of these two, are requir’d sixteen, =~ 
Of the last, thirty-two, as will shortly be seen, 
To make up the Semibreve’s proper duration, 
Or its wate | in notes of a less vituktion, Man 


Three Notes in succession, when mark’d by a.3, 
_ Perform’d in‘the time.of two such Notes must be ; —ee- 
Y gil ae. 


A 6, in like manner plac’d dver six more 6_ 


Shows they must be play’d in the same time as four.’ EPP as 
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The explanation of musical graces and signs is more full than usual ; 
and the subject of intervals and major and minor modes is succinctly 
explained. The versification, however, still admits of much improve- 
ment, to which the author’s attention should be directed. In page 16. 
we meet with ‘ onthe contrary if fourths should prevail ;’ in page 14. 
‘other scales are all form’d by ne of these :? in page 13. 
‘ they are found situated betwixt,’ &c. It should be remembered 
that, if the information conveyed by verse is to be impressed most 
lastingly on the memory, its errors may be perpetuated in a similar 
manner. — The author, in his preface, announces his intention to 
prepare a continuation as a treatise on the more intricate branches of 
the science, —e the principles of thorough bass and composi- 
tion. We have no doubt that he is very competent to do this in a 
most useful manner, and we hope that he will accomplish it. Not- 
withstanding some modern publications, (of the merits of which we 
shall take an early opportunity to speak,) a work on musical compo- 
sition, adapted for those amateurs who wish to pursue the science to 
a certain extent only, is much wanted: but, as we cannot think that 

the reasons for using verse would be applicable to such a treatise, 
~ (which in fact could not be addressed to children,) we trust that 
Mr. Kelly will lay aside that part of his design, if indeed it forms 
a part of it, and give us a short and familiar treatise on the science in 
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Art. 22. Cursory Remarks on the meditated Attack on Norway ; 
comprizing Strictures on Madame de Stel Holstein’s “ Appeal to 
the Nations of Europe ;”’ with some Historical and Statistical Frag- 
ments relating to Norway. 8vo. pp.146. 48- Blacklock. 
Poor Norway may very justly complain of being scurvily treated ; 

and, though her cause has been ably advocated by speakers in parlia- 

, ment and writers from the press, such is the decided preponderance of 
*" power against her, that little prospect appears of her being delivered 
from the consequences of those engagements into which England has 
entered respecting her. Without having committed a political crime 
which merited such visitation, she has been made a mere scape-goat ; 
being appointed to suffer in subserviency to arrangements among po- 
tentates whose dominions lay at a remote distance from her, and in 
whose quarrels she took no part. The Norwegian nation, the hardy 

Swiss of the North, are to be transferred, like the serfs on a. Russian 

estate, without their consent, to a new master; and, to induce the 

Crown Prince of Sweden to fight in concert with the Allies, the 

King of Denmark is to be robbed of a good half of his territories. 

Well may the Norwegians protest against such a.measure, and the feel- 

ings of every virtuous man in every country of Europe must revolt 

at it. What evil genius could have induced the British Government 
thus to outrage that very principle, for the defence of which they 
took up arms against the subversive aggressions of France? In the 
case of Norway, ‘ an unoffending nation has been left to choose be- 
tween the basest submission and all the horrors of war, accompani 

by the still more terrible ravages of famine.’ This political injury is 


aggta- 
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aggravated by the insidious attempts which have been made, on the 
part of Sweden, to seduce the Norwegians from their allegiance to 
the King of Denmark. We can easily suppose that the Crown Prince 
had cast a longing eye on Norway; and that, when he threw a glance 
over the map of Suntin he conceived the idea of rounding the Scan- 
dinavian empire, which he is destined to inherit, by the desirable 
addition of Norway: but, if it be right to seize, or to accept from 
the hands of those who are not intitled to give, every thing which 
the ambition of a ruler or leader may desire, we must cease to inveigh 
against Bonaparte: —even his wicked attempt on Spain will find a 
sort of justification inrour own measures. 

The writer before us reprobates, in the strongest terms, all the 
late attempts on the independence of Norway; and he contends that, 
‘though kings and courtiers may choose to betray acountry, the ? 
nation is not bound to abide by their decisions.’ He condemns the 7 
measure in question as inhuman, cowardly, and insulting; ‘as im- 
politic in regard to the favourable effects’ which it may generally 

roduce ; and as holding forth no rational prospect of substantial and 

ting benefit to Sweden herself. Some general observations of 

Madame de Staél, which bear on the case of the proposed junction of 

Norway to Sweden, are also controverted. In fine, as the author disco- 

vers a bea vn of the Norwegian character, his pamphiet is intitled 

ott notice: but, after the decisive events which have recently taken 

‘place, it is not to be supposed that the Allies will depart from their 

policy; or that England, having won the Crown Prince by certain 
promises, will relax, if she has the power of fulfilling them. 

An appendix contains an account of the agriculture of Norway, 
and of the establishment of an University ; and it exhibits traits of 
Norwegian character, which are intended to shew that a foreign yoke 
must be galling to a race of men who are so eminently valorous, 
and who on former occasions have made the Swedes pay dearly for 


their invasion. M o-v. 
v 


Art.23. Reflexions sur 1’ Etat actuel de la Norvége. i.e. Reflec- 
tions on the actual State of Norway. 8vo. 1s.6d. Murray. 


According to this writer, the recent conduct towards Norway, so 
strongly condemned inthe pamphlet just noticed, has in it nothing 
- extraordinary, and the cession of the kingdom of Norway to Sweden 
was the natural result of the political system. We are told that 
Norway, though herself untouched, has been in fact conquered by 
the events of the war in the Cimbric peninsula. The resistance of 
Prince Christian, Governor-general of Norway, to the cession of that 
kingdom, is pronounced to be indefensible ; and it is farther maintained 
that the King of Denmark has a right to require his ceded Norwegian 
subjects, as the last act of obedience to him, to submit to a change 
of masters, especially when it is for the sake of saving the remainder 
of his estates to his Danish Majesty. The poor Norwegians are re- : 
ferred to the promises of Sweden for consolation, and are assured 
that the personal character of their new sovereign ought to inspire 

them with confidence. , 
This, 
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the Irish to defend their independence, by taking up arms against his 
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This, as the ladies say, is pretty talking: but we cannot think that 
any of these reflections will convince meakied in general that Norway 
has been fairly used, or induce the people of that country cheerfull ¥ 
to submit to their hard fate. If, however, they will not submit wil- ig 
lingly, they are in conclusion told that they will be compelled by force 

of arms to obey. This hint is nor very pretty. Mo-y. 


Art. 24. Letter from Sir Philip Francis, Knight of the most ' 

Honourable Order of the Bath, to Earl Grey. 8vo. 1s. 6d- 

Ridgway. 1814. 

The much-agitated transfer of Norway to Sweden seems to be the 
subject of this letter: but Sir Philip is so rambling and narrative, , 
that it is not easy to say what topic floats on his pericranium. Our 
ministry are reminded of the original principle of the war, which they 
seem to have forgotten; and their conduct to Denmark, in offering 
one half of her dominions to another power as a bribe to espouse 3 
the cause of the allies, is reprobated as a dereliction of that principle. 
¢ The original war itself was professedly undertaken — with what 
sincerity it would now be superfluous to inquire— for the avowed 
predominant purpose of resisting the propagation of French princi- 
ples, destructive of all order and society, to support the cause of 
morality and religion, and, above all things, to assert the hereditary 
right of succession in every country, where a royal government had 
been established, and in any family which might happen to have been 
long in possession of the crown.’ 

We certainly appear, by the part which we are acting in severing 
Norway from the crown of Denmark, to violate the very doctrine for 
the support of which we drew our sword against France: but the 
letter-writer is not satisfied with merely urging this objection : 
to. our treatment of Denmark; he contends that, had even Den- a 
mark consented to the cession of Norway to Sweden, such cession . 
could not be valid without the acquiescence of the people of Norway. | 
He proposes a parallel case, which will come home at once to our 
feelings, and the reasoning of which cannot be resisted : 


- 
ee 


¢ On the point of right, I shall only ask one question. Can you 8 
or any man state a case, in which the king of these united kingdoms . 
could have a right, in any extremity or under any duress, to alienate i 


the kingdom of Ireland and transfer it to France? or, if he did so, 
would it row a valid title to the receiver, and make it treason in ' 


dominion ?” 

With the character of Bernadotte, this Knight of the Bath makes 
very free; and, by the evidence which he adduces, he endeavours to 
leave this impression on our minds, that we have paid much more for 
the said Crown Prince than he is worth. pe 


Art. 25. Of Buonaparte and the Bourbons, and of the Necessity of 
‘ rallying round our legitimate Princes for the Happiness of France 
and that of Europe. By F. A. Chateaubriand. Second Edition, 
revised and corrected. 8vo. 4s. Colburn. 1814. 
Raving declamation may rouse the prejudices and passions of a 


‘people, but it cannot enlighten. A writer like M. Chateaubriand I 
may, in his zeal for the cause which he espouses, abandon himself to 
an 
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an intemperance which will be acceptable to some partizans, but it will 
disgust ahs sober and reflecting part of mankind. He begins with 
telling ie that ‘ the Almighty Aimse/f marches openly at the head of 
armies, and sits in the council of kings ;? —that ‘ the tombs of 
opr ancestors are the only solid basis of all governments ;? — that 
‘the heart of a descendant of St. Louis is an inexhaustible treasure 
of mercy ;’ —that ‘ a did not know that the heir of Christ 
(meaning the Pope) was still retaining that sceptre of reeds and that 
crown of thorns which will soon or late triumph over the power of 
the wicked ;?—that ‘ Buonaparte wished to convert our sons 
into a sort of Mamelukes, without God, without family, and with. 
out country, and has done more mischief to the human race in the 
short space of ten years, than all the tyrants of Rome put together 
from Nero down to the last persecutor of the Christians.’ In short, 
Bonaparte’s peace is represented as so monstrously tyrannical, 
and so utterly insupportable, that it outrages all belief to suppose 
that it could have lasted ten years. Far are we from vindicating the 
roceedings of the degraded and exiled despot : but “ give the Devil 
his due, and do not paint him blacker than he iss’? In describing the 
conscription, M. de Chateaubriand asserts, ‘ moveable columns tra- 
versed our country like an enemy’s country, to tear from the people 
their last children. Were these savages complained of, the answer 
was, that these moveable columns were composed of handsome gens- 
d’armes who would console the disconsolate mothers, and restore to them 
what they had lost.’ This is rather incredible: but, to tax our faith 
still more, he adds, ‘ Women big with child have been put to the 
torture, that they might reveal the place where their first-born was 
concealed,’ ‘The following is given as a general statement : 

¢ In the eleven years of his reign he caused more than 5 millions of 
Frenchmen to perish, which exceeds the number of those whom our 
civil wars swept away during three centuries, under the reign of John, 
Charles V., Charles VI., Charles VII., Henry II., Francis II., 
Charles IX.; Henry III., and Henry1V. In the twelve months 
which have just elapsed, Buonaparte raised (without reckoning the 
National Guard) 1,330,000 men, which is more than 100,000 per 
month ; and yet some:one had the audacity to tell him he had only 
expended the superfluous population !” 

No words appear to be strong enough for M. Chateaubriand to 
express his detestation of Bonaparte, who is represented to be without 
talents as well as without virtue. ‘ The least General surpasses him 
in abilities ;? and as to his heart, * born to destroy, he carries wick- 
edness in his bosom as naturally as a mother carries her fruit, with 
joy and a sort of pride.” — When, however, the author comes to the 
Bourbons, he looks out for opposite epithets, making shem to appear 
all that is great, good, and divine. ‘ With that word King, every 
thing desirable is connected: but we know not what is meant by an 
Emperor.’ 

‘ France spontaneously -teems with lillies; irrigated with the 
blood of sé many expiatory victims sacrificed at the foot of the 
scaffold of Louis and Antoinette, they will grow more beautiful than 


ever !? 
Much 
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Much reason, indeed, has France to rejoice in the recall of 
Louis XVIII., if this writer’s character of him be just : 

‘ Not only does Louis XVIII. possess those fixed ideas, that 
moderation, that good sense, so onrecy to a monarch, but this 
Prince is also fond of literature, well informed, and eloquent like 
many of our king’ of a capacious and enlightened understanding, 
of a firm and philosophical character.’ 

As an enthusiast bor the Bourbons, and the hater of Bonaparte, 
M. Chateaubriand writes up to the times: but his pamphlet, we con- 
ceive, is in too mad a strain to please the judicious even of his own 
party. 

NOVELS. 

Art. 26. Patronage. By Maria Edgeworth, Author of “ Tales 
of Fashionable Life,’’? ‘ Belinda,’’ “ Leonora,” &c. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 4 Vols. 11. 8s. Boards. Johnson and Co. 
1814. 

writers who wish to be moral generally exhibit, as warnings, 
0 a pl of schemes raised on false calasialen but Miss Edge- 
worth, with superior skill, deters her female readers from artifice, 
and those of the other sex from abject dependance, by pourtraying 
characters whose attempts to obtain patronage are successful, but 
who remain unhappy in the midst of worldly prosperity, for want of 
self-esteem and affectionate family-union. If she be somewhat back- 
ward in suggesting religious motives for ‘amiable conduct, she has 
drawn such attractive examples, that no one can rise from perusin 
this story without an impression favourable to virtue. It sbciutide 
with sensible observations and masterly strokes, and furnishes many 
excellent models for young people. Among these, the character of 
Rosamond is peculiarly well imagined ; her generous acquiescence in 
her sister’s superiority, and her affectionate zeal for promoting Ca- 
roline’s triumphs, are touchingly pleasing. ‘The exemplary perse- 
verance of her brothers also affords an useful lesson, and the praises 
bestowed on the Percys by their former dependants are admirably in- 
troduced. The sketch of Lord William, in the third volume, with the 
personification of mauvaisefhonte, is also new and ingenious. Above 
all, the prominent character of Lord Oldborough is forcibly drawn, 
and uncommonly well preserved: but the concluding incident, of 
the discovery of his son, might as well have been avoided, as dero- 
gatory to his fame. 

Perhaps the story includes too many personages; though, as they 
have all their appropriate features, their number proceeds rather from 
the author’s exuberance of fancy than from a repetition of imagery. 
Several, however, of the individuals who appear, are not allowed to 
speak ; and this is to be lamented, because the dialogues are among 
the most striking and lively parts of the work. The focters from the 
young Percys to their parents are natural, but too long; and, in our 
old-fashioned estimation, “ Your’s truly’? is not a respectful con- 
clusion of a letter to a mother. Most of the cures performed by 
Erasmus, the physician, are trifling and improbable ; the egal inci- 
dents are inaccurately conceived ; the history of Mr. Henry and Miss 
Panton is an Aors-d’euvre, neither interesting. nor illustrative ; and 


the 
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the anecdote of Buckhurst Falconer saving the Bishop from choking 
is disgusting, and unworthy of the pen of this superior writer. 

These pages contain also a few verbal inaccuracies, which must have 
been overlooked in the hurry of publication; viz. Vol. i. p. 9., * Ro- 
samond was so much excited by what had happened, that she con- 
tinued talking.’ —Vol.ii. p. 167. * As to friends of your own making, 
they are as much your own earning, and all the advantages they can 
be to you is ashonourably your’s,’ &c.— Vol. iv. p. 58.5 * Alfred 
shewed that, without Buckhurst yielded, law must take its course.’—. 
Page 354., * There was no noisy acclamations,’ &c. 

in the preface to this edition, Miss Edgeworth disavows her hav- 
ing drawn living characters: but her candour is so generally acknow- 
leged that this vindication scarcely seems necessary ; and if, like 
Mr. By-ends in the Pilgrim’s Progress, “ it is her luck to jump in 
her j ent with the way of the times,’’ and thus to give the effect 
of real portraits to the creations of her own genius, let her not repine, 


‘¢ but rather count it a blessing.’’ M2? Bay. 


Art. 27. O*Donnel, a National Tale. By Lady Morgan, (late 
Miss Owenson,) Author of ‘“‘ The Wild Irish Girl,” “ Novice 
of St. Dominick,” &c. t12mo. 3 Vols. 11. 1s. Boards. 
Colburn. 1814. 

This fair author professes to have now for the first time made 
¢ the flat realities of life’? the subjects of her pen ; and, accordingly, 
she has attempted to delineate persons of fashion, and poor Irishmen. 
Among the ener we find too much sameness in the language, and 
too great an intermixture of French phrases: but the spirit of the 
woman of ton and the sleepy indifference of modish fine gentle- 
men are well depicted. The specches of M*Rory, though too long, 
are often humorous ; and, in Pris Lady Morgan has succeeded 
in her patriotic attempt to exhibit her countrymen in a favourable 
light, and has skilfully entered the lists with Miss Edgeworth in the 
delineation of Irish character and manners. 

O*Donnel, however, though meant to be grand, is lowered by 
childish vanity when he adorns himself in his hut with the order of 
Maria Theresa and the Cross of St. Louis’; and by the credulity and 
irritability which yore him to mortification, whenever he is not 
shielded by the Duchess of Belmont’s common sense and presence 
of mind. The heroine, also, is not more natural than was Miss 





' Owenson’s Glorvina; and she is far from being equally attractive, 


since she displays even in the most tender scenes a pert flippancy 
which seems to be incompatible with feeling. : 
Though the fair writer may escape the reproach of having coloured 
too highly in this work, which will be deemed the most proper of all 
her performances, yet she retains her predilection in favour of reformed 


rakes ; describing Lord S. as having been “un grand roué,’’ and 
telling us that O‘Donnel himself formed his opinions respecting the 
female character in scenes of licentiousness. (Vide Vol. iii. page 17-) 
In many passages, the grammar is incorrect, as in Vol. i, p. 6.5 

‘ We made up since we come here.’ — P, 44., ‘I wish you had not have 
taken advantage. —P.190., ‘The stranger whose graceful pewe 
threw 
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threw into exertion exhibited a model,” &c.— Vol. ii. page 236., 
© It all come to this that she amused her,’ &c. These errors, indeed, 
may be merely typographical. mi 

In volume iid, page 228., O*Donnel errs in ascribing to the Egyp- 
tian Isis the motto, “I am what I am.”” ‘This was the name by 
which the Lord announced himself to Moses; (see Exodus, ¢. iil. 
v. 14.) and the appellation which most resembles it, among those that 
have been given to “the goddess with a thousand names,” was pro- 
bably that which was inscribed on the pavement of Minerva’s temple 
at Sais: “I am whatsoever was, is, and shall be, and no mortal as 


yet hath drawn off my veil.” 





EDUCATION. 
Art. 28. The first Dictionary of two Languages, under : single 






Alphabet, English andSpanish. Bythe Rev. Don Felipe F dez, 
A.M., Native of Spain, and Founder of the Royal Economical 
Society of Xerez de la Frontera. 8vo. Printed for the Author. 
No. 26. Noble Street, Falcon Square; and sold by Lackington, 
Dulau, &c. 


» The distinguishing feature of this publication is announced in the 


title-page ; viz. the placing of the Spanish and English words in- 
discriminately under one alphabet. This plan appears to have been 
adopted for the sake of presenting to the eye a comparative table of 
the two languages, and of preventing the loss of time which is often 
occasioned by ickinw out a word at the wrong end of ja dictionary. 
Against this recommendation, must be set the disadvantage of having 
the work in a less divisible, and therefore less portable form. Under 
the present arrangement, also, Spanish words may in many instances 
be mistaken, at first sight, for English, and vice versd : an incon- 
venience which might love been avoided by printing one language 


throughout in italics. Man * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.29. The History of the distressing Loss and happy Recovery 
of little Thomas Dellow, who was stolen from St. Martin’s Lane, 
Upper Thames Street, London, on the 18th of November 1811, 
and discovered at Gosport in Hampshire on the 28th of December 
following. 12mo, 1s. Darton, Harvey, and Darton. 1812. 
This little tract details all the circumstances yet known, relative to 

a strange affair by which the public was considerably interested ; and 


the narrative will excite sympathy in those young readers who may 
meet with it. 
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‘ The Author of « Travels at Home” begs leave to observe to the 
Editor of the Monthly Review, that he has been misunderstood by 
the critic who noticed his work in the Number for april, when re- 
presented as assigning to Mount St. Gothard the route of Hannibal. 
He refers to “* these abodes of eternal snow,’’? the Alps, generally, 
and never thought that the passage in question was that of the Punic 
chief. — He cannot help remarking also that, as his plan is ee dif- 

erent 
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' 
| ferent from that of Mrs. Wakefield and Mr. Evans, and indeed that of 
Th, every other preceding writer, there can be no competition between 
them on the ground of novelty and originality.’ 

We have inserted the above note just as we received it: but we 
shall now copy the short passage in the work on which we animad- 
verted, relative to Hannibal, and enable the reader to judge whether 
the context did not justify our remark: (Vol. 1i.,. p. 187, 188.) 
* We must clothe ourselves in furs and flannel to mount to the frozen 

A summit of the St. Gothard. How astonishing it is that armies should 

’ have mastered these abodes of everlasting snow! Hannibal shewed 
ae ange ways whose passage has been ow OY famous by the historians of 

— ient times.’—If the author does not mean Hannibal’s troops, by 


oo ce 
+ 





mf ‘ the armies which have mastered these:abodes of snow,’ what armies 

f does he mean ? for he must recollect that Bonaparte’s forces were led 
i oe Mo St. Bernard ; — and if ‘ these abodes’ do not mean St, 
i _ ee ard, where is the other antecedent to which they refer? 


As to the similarity of the design of these Travels with that of 
others, we must still observe that the leading idea of forming ima- 
i excursions is the same; and as to minor shades of difference, 


we did not mean to discriminate them: M o-y. 


The request in the (perfumed) letter from Wells is partly answered 
in this Number: but the writer attaches too much importance to his . 
(her) favorite ‘ departement’ of-reading, and expresses his (her) 


wishes with an amusing importance. 








‘ ‘We have not yet seen the work respecting which A. F. H. ap- 
a | _ pears to be particularly sollicitous. 
13 > 


»The subject of the communication from Preston, as well as the 








r -, ‘fplain-speaking in the note, would have led us to doubt that a Jawyer 

aa - ‘was our correspondent : but, when we observed that his partiality was 

; for a preamble, and when we scrutinized the hand-writing, we sub- 

mitted to the truth of the writer’s description of himself.— We shall 

F } attend farther to this letter when we have more leisure than we have 
at this moment. 





Mr. Flower wishes us to observe that the Essay on the Character 
of Charles I., by Mr. Towgood, which we recommended in our ac- 
count of Mr. T.’s Tracts, ( _ for April, ) is published in 4 separate 
volume, at the price of 3s..6d. — We,must decline the notice of the 
= mentioned by Mr. F., being so much pressed by new pub- : 

- lications. He will see that Mr. R.’s works have a place in our cur- 
rent Number. 








Matilda will excuse us for differing totally with her, on both the 
points of her second letter. 








*,* The Appenpix to Vol. Ixxiii. of the M. R. is published with 
this Number, and’ contains, as usual, Forricn LITERATURE, with 
, the General Title, Table of Contents, and Index, for the Volame. 
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